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History says that wherever Henry VIII went, this 
lock was sure to go. 


For it’s the Beddington Lock, an early 16th Century 
masterpiece in metal, so rich-looking that Henry 
hated to part with it. 


As your art teacher will tell you, such early 
locks were fashioned by artists to reflect Roman, 
Byzantine or Renaissance design without much con- 
cern for the lock’s performance. 


The King’s traveling lock 
that turned into 
-@ push button 








It took many centuries for men to 
work out locks whose chief func- 
tion was to keep a door securely 
closed. 








When the automobile rolled onto 
the scene, the job became even 





tougher. A fast-moving vehicle can 
easily jar doors open unless the 
lock is especially designed for its 
purpose. 


































It has never been easy to make a safe, 
positive lock even with the usual door 
handles. And when General Motors engineers 
first went to work on push-button door controls, 
the job seemed almost impossible. 


The lock had to hold against steady vibration. It 
had to resist the pressure of weatherstripping. It 
had to function easily — literally at a thumb’s 
pressure. 


And GM engineers had no intention of giving up 
a long-time GM advantage — that of locking the 
door from the outside without using a key — in this 
case, simply by holding the button in. 


The result was that it took a lot of specialized 
engineering to complete the transition from a King’s 
cumbersome traveling lock to a tidy little push 
button. Two years were spent on this new lock, and 
three engineering staffs did a lot of work in math, 
geometry and physics to bring it about. 


But among the values you find on GM cars today 
are door locks that open with a finger touch, hold 
tight against road jars and vibration and still lend 
their own touch of beauty to the car. 


A small thing, perhaps, on which to spend years of 
engineering effort — but a still further proof that, 
inside or out, you can’t beat General Motors for 
value. , 

























ts “MORE AND BETTER THINGS Me FOR MORE PEOPLE” S 


Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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NOW? HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
l az 


,.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

The opinion of Mr. Martin (“Say 
What You Please!,” April 6) that most 
teen-agers like the “immoral demonstra- 
tion of sex” in movies is absurd and 
insulting. The films that are most pop- 
ular are the westerns, and the “horse 
operas” are usually the cleanest films 
from a moral point of view. 

I consider Mr. Martin’s accusing 
Miss Murtaugh and Miss Donovan of 
hypocrisy to be extremely ungentle- 
manly, 

Charles Paul Randall 

St. Francis H.S., Biddeford, Maine 


oO a a 


Dear Editor: 

As a teen-ager, I offer my sincere 
apologies to Miss Murtaugh and Miss 
Donovan for the outrageous letter writ- 
ten by Mr. (??) Kent Martin. To Mr. 
(??) Martin, I say, “I'd sooner spend 
a quiet evening at home with an ‘old- 
fashioned’ girl than wallow in the filth 
of a lurid movie.” 


Peter Ralph Barry 
St. Francis H.S., Biddeford, Maine 


oa * a 


Dear Editor: 


Are you keeping up with modern 

youth? The youth of the community of 
Williamsburg in Brooklyn have formed 
a youth council of representatives from 
various religious, social, educational, 
and athletic groups. The purpose of 
this Neighborhood Youth Council is to 
organize the youth of Williamsburg in 
order to make our, community a more 
wholesome place in which to live. 
_ Our Survey Committee has begun to 
Investigate the resources and recrea- 
tional facilities t'.e community has and 
to find out what facilities are lacking 
in order to make recommendations for 
Improvements. We have also planned 
4 clean-up campaign which our neigh- 
borhood needs badly. 


Helen Goldberg, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 

Eastern District H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
” (Continued on next page) 
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Trucks Bring em In — by the Millions! 


Wherever you live... every necessity of life 
comes to you all, or part of the way, by truck. 


There’s nothing unusual in what 
trucks carry. It’s the way they 
move it that counts—with speed, 
flexibility and economy no other 
transportation system can provide. 


Many of us are apt to forget the 


vital part trucking plays in every- — 


day life. Rolling from city-to-city, 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 


or state-to-state, is daily routine. 
But they’re also the connecting link 
between all other forms of trans- 
portation — between decks, termi- 
nals, farms, stores—and your home. 


Remember: because trucking helps 
all business to economize, you are 
the one who benefits in the end. 
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QUESTION AND 
ANSWER BOOK 


= one 
of the all- 
time favor- 
ites for high 
school boys 
and girls. 


Are you 
having dat- 
ing prob- 
lems? Gay 
Head will 
-give you the 
answers in this entertaining book 
that covers the subject from A to Z. 





Are your parties dull? Do dances 
bore you? BOY DATES GIRL gives 
new and exciting tips on how to 
liven up a party . . . how to make 
a dance the event of the year. 


Forty-six pages of fun and fact 

. . each page filled with informa- 
tion that will make you the perfect 
host . . . the perfect guest .. . 
the life of the party! 


Nearly 100 amusing drawings. 


BOY DATES GIRL costs only 
-25cl And if you want ten or 
more, they are only 15¢ each. 


Use the handy coupon below and place 





) East 12th St. 
New York 3,N Y 


BOOKSHOP 
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Please send me: 
No. of copies 


BOY DATES GIRL 





' 4 
CO) cash 





0 check (0 money order 


Name. 
Addr 
City. 


Zone... State. 
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Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 8) 


Dear Editor: 

Although I should be writing a let- 
ter of disapproval as suggested in your 
March 9 “Letter Perfect” feature, I 
have nothing to complain about. 

Practical English has helped me 
greatly in spelling, pronunciation, un- 
derstanding my reading, and in learn- 
ing the parts of speech. The nonchalant 
way the magazine expresses what it 
wants you to know makes learning 
easy. 

Dick Muller, Jr. 
Westview (Pa.) HS. 


* eo * 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed “Job Hunt.” (Mar. 16) 
This article should help most high 
school students or graduates to get bet- 
ter jobs. The personal-data guide sheet 
should also help the employers to pick 
better fitted students for jobs. 


George Decelles 
Laconia (N. H.) HS. 


Dear Editor: 


At the beginning of the year our 
English teacher informed us that we 
would subscribe to Practical English. I 
began to get sick as soon as I heard 
the title. I thought it would be a mag- 
azine filled with hard English. Boy, 
was I wrong! 

After reading the first two or three 
issues, I grew to like Practical English. 
I have but one request. Couldn’t you 
put in another short story? 


Richard Guzer 
Cheney (Wash.) HS. 


* ° oO 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed “February Afternoon” by 
Julius Abrams (Feb. 23) more than 
any other story I’ve read in Practical 
English. Couldn’t we have more stories 
written by teen-agers? 


Jerry Green 
Franklin, H.S., Seattle, Wash. 


Watch for our May 25 issue, Jerry. 
We'll print one of the prize-winning 
1949 Scholastic Awards stories.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoy all the features in your maga- 
zine. Your hints on letter writing are 
particularly good. In the near future, 
I hope to turn out a perfect Jetter, cor- 
rect in both form and spelling. When 
I do, I will have you to thank. 


Mary Friese 
Stewardson (Ill.) H.S. 









Practical English , 


(Combined with PREP) * 
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‘ON THE SIDE 


OUR COVER BOY. A little more 
than two years ago, Dick Contino 
was a delivery boy for his father’s 
butcher shop in Fresno, California. 

Today 19-year-old Dick heads his 
own musical unit, now touring thea- 
tres over the country; records for 
Magnolia Records; appears on the 
Horace Heidt NBC radio show; and 
has had offers from motion picture 
companies and Broadway producers. 

Dick won on the Horace Heidt- 
Philip Morris Youth Opportunity 
program for 13 weeks running, 
copped the quarter finals, and then 
walked off with the grand prize of 
$5,000 and the gold championship 
belt. 

e - o 

PLAY, ACCORDION, PLAY. In his 
toddler days Dick’s musical “instru- 
ment” was an open cigar box strung 
with strings of macaroni. At the age 
of six he received the gift of his 
father’s accordion and, after school 
every day, he practiced. 

When Dick was thirteen, his par- 
ents decided to buy him a new ac- 
cordion. Scrimping and saving from 
their modest business, they rounded 
up $200 for the first accordion Dick 
could call his own. ° 


° 2 e 


THE WILL TO WIN. After eight- 
een months of study with a local 
teacher, Dick traveled on weekends 
to San Francisco to study under An- 
gelo Cagnazzo. The teacher and 
Dick’s driving talent were hard task- 
masters. He practiced four or five 
hours daily. When he worked in his 
father’s butcher shop to help pay 
for the lessons, Dick took advantage 
of occasional lulls to pump out mu- 
sic in the cold room. 

After graduating from Fresno 
High in 1947. Dick enrolled in Fres- 
no State College. He filled in with 
jobs on local radio stations, but there 
was little opportunity for an accor- 
dionist in Fresno. . 

Dick decided to transfer his ac- 
tivities to the Los Angeles area 
where musicians had wider scope for 
their. talents He packed his bag, 
kissed the family goodbye and, on 
his way to the bus depot, stopped 
off at the local musicians’ union of- 
fice to pick up his transfer card. 

As he walked out of the office, an 
advance talent scout for the Horace 
Heidt show came in seeking new 
young talent. The union agent told 















scout about Dick. After a two- 
block chase, Dick was found and 
uked to try out. He postponed his 
ttip to Los Angeles—and has been 


y  Pttponing it ever since! 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH 





U.S. NURSE, NO. 1. 


Lucile Petry, Chief, Division of Nursing, 
U. S. Public Health Service 


ORKING in a cannery, a dry goods 
W store, and a broker’s office during 


vacations from Selbyville (Del.) 
High School started Lucile Petry off with 
some first-rate working habits that 
helped send her to the top of her pro- 
fession, nursing. She is now Chief of 
Nursing in our national Public Health 
Service in Washington, D.C. She was the 
first woman appointed as an administra- 
tor in public health. During World War II, she headed the 
Cadet Nurse Corps for quick training of thousands of new 
nurses. 

Her jobs during vacations were encouraged by her father 
who was principal of the Selbyville High School. “He 
brought me up to accept responsibility,” Miss Petry said. 

“My father also taught me to make decisions,” she added. 
“If I didn’t know enough to make a decision at the time it 
should be made, he taught me that it was up to me to find 
out what I needed to know—and in a hurry.” She put this 
skill to practice during her sophomore year at the University 
of Delaware when she chose her career. She decided to 
become a nurse. 

“I began working three nights a week as a nurse’s aid,” 
she said. After graduating, she took her nurse’s trainjng at 
Johns Hopkins School of Nursing. During summer vacations 
she studied at other colleges and topped it all by accepting 
a scholarship to Teachers College (Columbia Univ.) to 
train as an executive of nursing schools. 

“What are the qualifications one should have to be suc- 
cessful and happy in the field of nursing?” we asked. 

“A nurse should be a normal, healthy person with an in- 
terest in people and a desire to help others,” Miss Petry re- 
plied. 

“Anyone who wants to be a nurse should certainly like 
people. She must be able to avoid hurting others’ feelings 
and to get along with difficult persons by understanding the 
reasons for their being difficult. 

“Don't choose nursing unless you have energy and good 
health!” she went on. “Nursing is a field that takes a lot 
of work. And, of course, the person who’s quick to catch 
on and has a supply of good common sense has important 
requirements for any field.” 

“Finally,” Miss Petry said, “a girl who chooses this pro- 
fession should be eager to help make a lot of people well 
and happy. 

“There’s always a good job for the qualified nurse. And 
because nurses get so much experience in understanding 
the way the other fellow thinks,” she added with a smile, 
“they also make good wives and mothers.” 
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Jo Fischer, Chicago Sun Syndicate 
“The connection’s okay. Maybe | should stop chewing gum.” 


SETTING: Reception office of the 
Lucky Insurance Company. 

At Curtain’s Rise: Nana is sitting at 
the telephone switchboard, backstage 
center. On her desk is a stack of en- 
velopes which she stuffs with mimeo- 
graphed letters when she isn’t busy at 
switchboard. One extra chair next to 
switchboard. Three chairs front right 
for visitors. Doors at right and left. 

Joyce (enters left): Starting your new 
duties bright and early, I see. Any calls 
yet? 

Nana: No, thank goodness. I’m glad 
you arrived before any came through. 

Joyce: I have news for you. You're 
on your own for a couple of hours. Mr. 
Frazer called after you left yesterday 
and said that he would need me for 
dictation the first thing this morning. 
You'll do all right at the switchboard. 
Just remember the things I told you 
yesterday. 

(Joyce exits through door right. 
Phone rings.) 

Nana (picks up receiver): H-a-l-l-o-o. 
WHO? Mr. Becker? He hasn’t come in 
yet. (Nana hangs up receiver and starts 
stuffing envelopes. Phone rings.) 

Nana (picks up receiver): Yes? You 
want to call long distance, Mrs. Simms? 
What number? Mr. Sidney Ditzler at 
nye-on foh-wah thaw-ree fie-ov tee-you. 
Okey-doke. (Pause while Nana gets 
long distance operator.) Operator, I 
want to call Washington, D. C., 9-4352. 
That’s right. (Waits 30 seconds, then 
jiggles receiver.) Go ahead, Mrs. 
Simms! 

SALESMAN (smooth, slick, carries brief 
case, enters left): Hello, Sugar. You’re 
new here, aren’t you? Is Mr. Hawk in? 


Nana: Hello yourself. You want to 
see Mr. Hawk? 

Mrs. Sims (bustles in from right) : 
What goes on out here? I ask to speak 
to Sid Ditzler, our salesman in Chicago, 
and what happens? You connect me 
with some Sid in the Department of the 
Interior in Washington. 

Nana (apologetically): Oh, I'm so 
sorry. I knew the name sounded familiar 
but I thought he was in Washington. 
(Mrs. Simms exits right. Nana turns_to 
salesman.) Just go right through that 
door (points right) and walk all the 
way back. You can’t miss him. (Sales- 
man exits right.) 

MESSENGER Boy (enters left, whistling; 
carries huge package and a delivery 
slip): Just sign here (points to slip). 

Nana (signing): Sure. 

(Nana puts package on the floor and 
messenger boy departs. Telephone 
rings): H-a-l-l-o-o. Mr. Frazer? Just a 
minute. (Plugs in Mr. Frazer's exten- 
sion.) Go ahead. (Nana listens.) 

Joyce (enters briskly from right): I 
can only stay a minute. Howre you 
doing? 

Nana: Guess what? Mr. Frazer’s son 
Tim’s in trouble again. Just phoned the 
old man to wire him $500. Smashed up 
somebody’s truck and the cops are 
holding him. The police say he was 
reckless but he denies it— 

Joyce: Where did you hear all of 
this? 

Nana: Tim just phoned his father. 
He was pretty excited. 

Joyce: You don’t mean that you 
listened in on their conversation? 

Nana: Why, yes. 

Joyce: Nana, never listen in on con- 


“SOITy, 


Wrong Number!" 


versations. You have a responsible job 
and listening in and repeating conver- 
sations is strictly out. First-class opera- 
tors never do it. Sometimes you do hear 
things, when you’re making connections, 
but you promptly “forget” anything you 
hear. 

Nana (crestfallen): Gosh, I’m sorry, 
(Joyce starts to leave, right.) Oh, Joyce, 
what should I do with this box I signed 
for? It’s hair nets for the Elite Beauty 
Salon. 

Joyce: Oh, that’s a firm down on the 
13th floor. These messenger boys never 
leave packages in the right places. Al- 
ways check first before you sign for 
anything—see what it is. Now you'll 
have to deliver the hair nets yourself 
when you go out for lunch. (Joyce ex- 
its right.) 

Mary JANE (trips into room from 
left): Nana, darling, how're you doing? 
All the girls in the typing pool are 
jealous of you—sitting out here meeting 
all the visitors. (Giggles.) Have you 
seen anything worthwhile? 

(Mrs. Slate enters right, unnoticed, 
then pauses as she sees the girls gig- 
gling and talking.) 

Nana: Well, there was one cute 
number who came in a while ago. ... 

Mrs. SLaTeE (approaching desk): 
How’s the envelope job coming? Nearly 
through? (Mary Jane departs left has- 
tily.) 

Nana: Oh my, no. I’ve been so busy 
—what with phone calls and messenger 
boys. 

Mrs, SLate (reaching for the sealed 
envelopes): T’ll take those you've fin- 
ished. We're anxious to get these in the 
mail, as you know. (Mrs. Slate exits 
right.) 

Nana (dials a number): Sue, is that 
you? How about lunch? Busy? Really? 
That tall blond? How wonderful! (Joyce 
enters right, briskly. Approaches switch 
board with a stack of envelopes.) Ob, 
no, not tomorrow, Sue. I’m having my 
hair set. Wednesday, then. Okey-doke. 
(Nana hangs up.) 

Joyce: Was that a personal call? 

Nana: I was just talking to Sue. 
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Joyce: No, Nana. Remember & 
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company memo. Every call costs the 
firm about 5¢. If each of the 40 people 
with extension phones makes two per- 
sonal calls a day, that mounts up to $4 
a day or $20 a week. Even Lucky In- 
surance can’t afford such a phone bill: 
That’s why we have a pay station. 

Nana: I know, but I can’t leave the 
switchboard, 

Joyce: Wait until your lunch hour 
to make personal calls and warn your 
friends not to phone you at the office. 
Now I'll take over the switchboard and 
you work on the envelopes. 

(Nana starts stuffing envelopes. Phone 
rings.) 

Joyce (picks up receiver): Yes, Mr. 
Hawk? A salesman? Why, I never send 
anyone back to you without phoning 
first. I'm sorry, Mr. Hawk. That sales- 
man must have slipped by this morning 
by accident. (Hangs up.) 

Nana: Oh, I sent him back to Mr. 
Hawk. I didn’t know you were sup- 
posed to phone first. 

Joyce: We always phone when a 
visitor comes in to see anyone. Then if 
the person he came to see is busy, we 
tell the visitor to wait out here or to 
come back later. (Phone rings.) Lucky 
Insurance Company. Good morning. 
I'm sorry. You have the wrong number. 

Nana: Why bother with that rig- 
marole about “Lucky Insurance Com- 
pany. Good morning”? I just say hello. 

Joyce: It’s good telephone manners 
to identify yourself when you answer 
the phone, whether you're speaking for 
a business firm or just for yourself. 
Everyone should immediately identify 
himself, “This is Harry Wilson, Mary,” 
ete. But to get back to giving the firm’s 
name and saying good morning, always 
temember that you're representing the 
company when you're on the switch- 

ard or answering any office telephone. 
If you're polite and businesslike, other 
People will be favorably impressed with 
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> Sue. 











our company. That’s one way to build 
good will. 


Nana: I called Barston, Beetle & Blum 
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Mendelzohn in This Week 
“| have an Empire State Build- 
ing at 34th Street and Fifth Avenue.” 


for Mr. Swift yesterday and the recep- 
tionist has a voice like Bugle Ann. 

Joyce (laughing): Klondike Kate, 
you mean! Did you notice how she runs 
the words together in the firm’s name 
so that you hardly know what she’s 
saying? It pays to speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly when you're phoning. 

(The phone rings.) 

Joyce (picks up receiver): Yes? I’m 
sorry, Mr. Frazer, Miss Sayles’ wire is 
busy. Yes, I'll call you when she’s free. 
(Hangs up.) 

Nana: Her line’s always busy. 

Joyce: We have only four trunk lines 
coming into this office and she manages 
to keep one tied up a good bit of the 
time. You can’t tell me it’s all business, 
either. 

SALESMAN (enters left, gpproaches 
desk, winks at Joyce): How about that 
date? 

Joyce: Good morning, Mr. Parker. 
You came to see Mr. Hawk, didn’t you? 
Just a minute. I'll phone him. (Joyce 
makes the call and turns to Mr. Parker.) 








Gardner Rea in Collier’s 
“Yes, | know you're phoning from the 
car, dear—but where in New Jersey is 
that steep cliff you're hanging from?” 


Go right in, Mr. Parker. You know 
where to go. 

Mr. Parker (as he exits right): Still 
all business. . . . 

Nana: He has quite a line. 

Joyce: That’s all it is, really, and he 
has respect for a receptionist who's 
businesslike. By the way, have you had 
to ring the Claims Department yet? 

Nana (shakes head): No. Why? 

Joyce: Mr. Randall usually answers 
the phone and he’s an expert at that. 
He always identifies his department 
immediately. He'll say in a pleasant 
voice, “Claims Department, Mr. Ran- 
dall speaking.” 

Nana (smiles): I always thought you 
had to drag out numbers and words on 
the phone—say nye-un for nine, but you 
talk in just natural voice. 

Joyce: That’s right. Avoid distrac- 
tions—noise and loud conversations— 
and then just talk naturally. You should 
hear my dad! He shouts into the phone 
as if his voice under its own steam had 
to carry to the other end of the line. 
Dad does have one virtue, though. 
When he’s phoning, he states his busi- 
ness briefly. He knows that the person 
on the other end of the line is busy. 

Nana: Mother used to tear her hair— 
almost-when Mrs. Wilder called up 
and buzzed about nothing. One day 
Mom got rid of her by saying, “I'm 
sorry, but I smell something burning!” 
Mrs. Wilder was completely “taken in.” 
She answered excitedly, “That must be 
the potatoes I’m cooking for lunch!” 

Joyce (laughs): You mean that she 
actually thought you could smell over 
a telephone wire? You can do a great 
deal.with a telephone—even phone tele- 
grams to the telegraph office—but you 
can’t smell over the wires yet! Here, 
you take over now and let’s see if you've 
improved your telephone technique. 








George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Inc. 

*“Now don’t you sit down at that phone, 
Clementine Louise Paddleford. Dinner’s 
going to be ready in about one hour.” 
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class mail. Then you'd have to register 
2.” 

“And you'd have to register money, 
too, wouldn’t you?” asked Sue. 


P f I ft P l “Well—yes. But if you were smart,” 
OS r oper V's answered Chuck, “you wouldn’t send 

money. You'd buy a money order at the 
post office and send that. The person 


P to whom the money order is made out 
Case can cash it at any post office or bank, 
| POSTAI 






























































simply by identifying himself.” 
RATES Sue frowned. “I’ve also heard of 
oo something called a postal note. What's 
anenamaien the difference between that and a money 
order?” 
Chuck thought a moment. “Actually, 
My Dear Madam there’s little difference.” he said. “Fos ) 
Her brother delivered his answer ina small amounts, a postal note is cheaper, 





businesslike tone of voice. “Oh, no, since it costs only 8¢. But the notes 
madam, you've been misinformed. You come only for sums up to $10. Now a 
may send small parcels under eight money order up to $5 costs 10¢, one 
ounces at the third-class rate of 2¢ for between $5.01 and $10 costs 15¢, and 
the first two ounces and l¢ for each one between $10.01 and $50 costs 25¢. 





Gardner Res, Cartoons-of-the-Month | additional ounce. Parcel post—also called So it would cost less to send a $50 

“Why worry about what's in it? | set fourth-class mail—is for packages over money order than to send five $10 ( 

it so it won‘t go off until tomorrow.” — eight ounces. Parcel post fees depend postal notes.” ( 
on distance as well as weight; that’s “My head’s spinning!” Sue exclaimed. 


why you must take them to the post 


“ A! CAUGHT you red-handed! office and let the clerk figure out the Air Mail Rates t 
What are you doing prying in exaet fee. If you have a small home ‘ 
my desk drawers?” scale, you can weigh a third-class parcel Chuck grinned broadly. “Oh, you're ' 

Sue Kay started guiltily at her broth- yourself, affix the proper postage, and a bright girl. I’m sure you could figure 

er’s voice. “For goodness’ sake, Chuck, drop it in any large mail box.” it out if you sat down calmly and 

you sound as if you're training to play “That’s all very well, my good man,” mulled over it for an hour or so.” 

G-man! I was just looking for some said Sue, “but I know that since I’m “That has all the earmarks of a nasty 

gummed paper. I know you have a lot going to insure this package, I'll have crack,” said his sister. “Though I must . 

of mail supplies. You've become so to take it to the post office even if Ido admit that hours and hours of mulling 

efficient since you worked at the post ~ send it third-class mail.” wouldn’t straighten me out on the rates t 

office at Christmas time,” she added “And do you also know that you can for air mail postage. They seem to keep 

sweetly. ask the post office to send you a receipt shifting them around.” 

, “Flattery will get you nowhere,” said showing that your package was deliv- “As a loyal ex-employee of the post t 
Chuck. Then, relenting, he asked, ered safely?” asked Chuck. office, I resent that,” Chuck said. “It's . 
“What do you want gummed paper Sue giggled. “Gosh, it sounds as if  yeally very simple. You pay 6¢ an ounce a 
for?” we're playing ‘Can You Top This?’ But for air mail letters in the U.S., to our 

“Tm mailing a birthday gift to Aunt there is something you can explain to possessions, and to Canada and Mexico. , 

Martha,” answered Sue. me. What’s the difference between in- To Cuba, the fee is 8¢ a half-ounce; 

“I thought as much!” Chuck ex- suring a package and registering it?” and it’s 10¢ a half-ounce to the rest of 
claimed. “Don’t you know that you “Well, for one thing, registration is [atin America. To Europe and North 

aren't supposed to seal packages? Just more expensive,” said Chuck. “You pay Africa, you pay 15¢ a half-ounce, and 

wrap it up and tie it with twine.” only 5¢ to insure something worth $5, to any ieee place you pay 25¢ a half- 

“But I've received sealed parcels,” . but you'd pay 25¢ to register it. Regis- ounce, And if you can’t remember all 

Sue objected. tered mail receives more careful atten- that, you just look it up in the World 


“Sure you have,” said Chuck, “but tion, though, and whoever receives reg- Almanac, which lists all the U. S. postal 
they've been addressed on a printed  jstered mail must sign for it. You’d be regulations.” 
label that carries the notation: “May be smart to register more valuable things. “Hah you forgot something very im- 
opened for postal inspection if neces- In fact, you can’t insure anything for portant!” exclaimed Sue. “At least it's 
sary.’ And I haven’t any of those labels.” more than $200.” 
“You've failed me!” said Sue with “Can you register anything at all?” 
mock disappointment. Sue asked. 
Chuck looked resigned. “I suppose 
there’s only one way for me to make up 
for it—-Ill help you wrap the package. 
What did you get Aunt Martha?” “Yes,” answered her brother. “But the 
“Four lovely hankies,” said Sue, add- top value you can place on registered 
ing, “for which you owe me $1.50.” mail is $1,000. Another important thing 
“Handkerchiefs—they'll make a nice is that you can insure only third-class 
light package,” Chuck said, ignoring and parcel post mail. Now suppose you to see some action. You're going to wrap 
his sister's financial details. “It can go . wanted to mail a valuable document— 44+ package wate sending to Aunt 
third-class mail.” say, a signed lease or contract. You'd yyathal” ’ ! 
“But I thought packages were always certainly send it in a sealed envelope, 
parcel post mail.” said Sue. which means that it would go as first- Next week: Savings accounts. 


important to people like me who dis- 
like writing letters. For the small sum 
of 4¢ you can send a post card via ait 
mail. Post cards are a life saver.” 
Please Register “Talking about life savers,” remarked 
Chuck, “are you acquainted with the 
system of postal savings?” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said Sue. “No 
more lectures. Save it for some other 
time, professor. Right now we're going 
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You don’t have to read the stars to know that your 
friend, George Pickett, will make a topflight sales- 
man! : 

No wonder he was annoyed when his finicky lady 
customer insisted that he show her every tennis 
racket in stock and then started walking away with- 
out so much as a “thank you.” But a salesman should 
never lose his temper as George did. Luckily he real- 
ized his mistake and apologized. 

Making an apology isn’t an easy thing to do, but 
the longer you hesitate, the more difficult it is. Jinx 
Colvin found that out in a recent “incident” con- 
cerning Hal Harkness, her O.A.O. of the moment. 

The “incident” occurred at the Sugar Bowl after 
school one day. Hal had made a date to meet us 
there for a soda. When he didn’t show up, I could 
see that Jinx was upset. I played several records on 
the jukebox, but she didn’t listen. She was getting 
angrier by the minute. 

Just as we finished our sodas and were ready to 
leave for home, in walked Hal with a great big grin 
on his face. That didn’t stop Jinx—she exploded! 

Well, Hal’s red hair got redder and he blew his 
top. After some pretty bitter words—which neither 
of them meant—Hal left, slamming the door. 

A few minutes later Scoop Ludlow and some of 
the other fellows came in. “Did you hear the news?” 
Scoop asked. “Coach Swick has just made Hal man- 
ager of the track team. He sent for Hal right after 
school and told: him about it.” 


——_—_— > 








So that was why Hal was late—and why he had 
such a big grin on his face! I looked at Jinx, but she 
was still in a swivet. “He can be manager of the 
Chicago Bears—or Cubs—or whatever they are,” she 
stammered, “for all I care! I'll never speak to him 
again as long as I live!” 

Jinx stayed in that mood for days. Hal was miser- 
able, too; but because of their pride, neither of them 
would apologize. I begged Jinx just to say she was 
sorry for having exploded without waiting to hear 
Hal's explanation, but she kept on eating her heart 
out until she actually looked sick. 

Finally, though, she wrote Hal a note of apology. 
The next day they were both all smiles and Jinx 
whispered to me during first period, “Everything’s 
okay. I wish I'd taken your advice sooner.” 

“I'm sorry” are two little words that can make a 
whale of a difference in any dealings with other 
people. Next to “thank you,” they're the most impor- 
tant words we use in everyday speech, I think. 

On buses—and sometimes in the corridors at school 
—you get pushed or shoved, and it makes you angry. 
Your first reaction is to push back! But I’ve noticed 
that if the person who does the pushing says, “I’m 
sorry,” my annoyance disappears like magic. I feel as 
if the person is my friend. 

Which reminds me—“I’m sorry” this letter is later 
than it should be. I'll do better next time if -you'll 
forgive me and write soon! . 

Sincerely yours, 










HEN I went to Europe for 
WY ass before the war, one of 
; my big jobs was to find ex- 
pert newsmen to broadcast for the net- 
work from all the important cities. 
Occasionally I'd receive cables from our 
New York office, saying that while they 
thought highly of all the men Id 
chosen, Mr. A’s diction wasn’t quite up 
‘to snuff or Mr. B didn’t have an espe- 
cially good radio voice. But I wasn’t 
looking for men with perfect diction or 
ideal speaking voices.” 

Edward R. Murrow—ace CBS news 
analyst—was discussing what it takes 
to be a good radio commentator. 

“I was looking for correspondents 
who had the right background for the 
job, men who understood the news and 
could explain it clearly,” said Mr. Mur- 
row. “As long as they had no serious 
speech impediment, their voices were 
unimportant to me. I was hiring re- 
porters, not announcers.” 







News and Views 


Do you know the difference between 
a news announcer and a reporter? The 
announcer brings you straight news— 
accurate facts on the events of the day. 
He reads a script that has been pre- 
pared by the newsroom staff of his sta- 
tion. This newscast script corresponds 
to straight news articles in a newspaper. 

Any opinions or explanations in the 
script should be in quotes. They should 
be statements made by men concerned 
with the events, and the men who made 
these statements should be identified— 

. just as they are in the straight news 
stories in your daily paper. 

But the news commentator—or ana- 
lyst or expert reporter, as he’s some- 
times called—has a different job. He’s 
the radio equal of the newspaper’s edi- 
torial writer or columnist. He, too, gives 
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Chon Day in Saturday Evening Post 
“This report comes from a reliable— 
ha, ha, ha—Russian_news agency!” 





Radio Talks 


the facts—but he goes on to explain 
their meanings. If you think this is an 
easy job, consider the commentator’s 
problems in presenting events and ana- 
lyzing them honestly. 

Radio’s ever present bugaboo—time— 
is the first obstacle. No commentator 
can cover the world in fifteen minutes; 
therefore, he must select a few topics 
and ignore the rest. How does he de- 
cide which topics to highlight? 

“We're all the prisoners of our own 
experience in this respect,” said Mr. 
Murrow. “We tend to discuss those 
areas of the news which were most 
familiar with. Since my own greatest 
experience has been with the interna- 
tional scene, I feel most at home dis- 
cussing events on that level.” 

From where you sit as a listener, Mr. 
Murrow’s point brings up several inter- 
esting questions: Should you limit your 
listening to one commentator? Is a net- 
work, or station, doing a thorough job 
if all of its commentators have the same 
general opinions? Is a commentator en- 
titled to take only one view of the news, 
as welb as devoting most of his time to 
one type of news? 

Mr. Murrow supplied one answer to 
that last question. 

“A commentator can’t help injecting 
his own opinion into his analysis,” he 
said. “I don’t think he should try not to 
inject it. He is supposed to know more 
about the topic than the average listener 
does; he’s using his knowledge to clarify 
the subject for his audience. 

“But”—Mr. Murrow emphasized—“he 
must clearly label it as his own opinion, 
rather than try to give the impression 
that this is the one and only possible 
explanation of the news.” 

How can a commentator avoid this 





Steinitz in Saturday Review of Literature 
“The news headlines tonight concern the 
atomic bomb, the UN, and a new recipe 
for strawberry whipped cream pie.” 


. 





“one-and-only” bias? Mr. Murrow does 
it by “spelling out” his reasoning for his 
audience. This gives the listener a 
chance to judge whether the commen- 
tator has based his opinion on facts and 
clear thinking. 

An alert listener will ask: Did the 
commentator use facts? Were his facts 
accurate? Did he consider all the avail- 
able facts? Did he add up the facts logi- 
cally to reach a reasonable conclusion? 

This same approach marks Mr. Mur- 
row’s analyses of what future develop- 
ments may be. 

“I don’t go in for sensational predic- 
tions,” he said. “Rather, I try to explain 
what may happen by using a clear-cut 
formula: (1) This is what has just hap- 
pened, (2) Certain other things have 
happened in the past. (3) On the basis 
of this past experience, it is logical to 
assume that such-and-such may happen 
in the future.” 


Analyzing the Analysts 


We asked Mr. Murrow to give us a 
down-to-earth formula for judging radio 
commentators, and he lined up his yard- 
sticks in this manner: 

A commentator should: ' 

1. Know what he’s talking about. He 
must have a good background in cur- 
rent affairs and history. 

2. Be intelligible. He must be able 
to think clearly and without prejudice. 
He should present accurate facts and 
express his ideas simply. 

3. Offer simple illustrations to explain 


his points. In describing an unusual 


event or scene, an analyst should use 
comparisons that are familiar to his 
audience. 

4. Use the smallest possible number 
of adjectives. (“If something is incred- 
ibly hot or cold,” said Mr. Murrow, “a 





Goerge Hamilton Green in Collier's 
“Just a turn of the dial and it sounds 4 
louder than any beast in the jungle) @ 
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It Over 


good reporter can convey the intense 
heat or cold by his tone of voice, and 
by the details he describes. He doesn’t 
need a string of meaningless adjectives 
to describe the heat.”) 

5. Discuss the news like a human 
being, not like an oracle. (“The job of 
analyzing news on the radio puts a man 
in a powerful position,” Mr. Murrow 
pointed out, “and sometimes it goes to 
his head» In evaluating a commentator, 
I'd willingly trade 20 per cent worth 
of ability for 5 per cent worth of hu- 
mility in the man. A good newsman 
should be able to admit when he’s been 
wrong.” ) 


On the Spot 


News analysts and special reporters 
don’t always sit in a quiet studio and 
discuss events from a carefully-prepared 
script. Often they report to you in the 
midst of great excitement, bringing on- 
the-spot descriptions of history-making 
events. 

During the war, radio reporters 
broadcast from landing barges, battle 
fields, and air transports. Today we 
hear “spot” reports of inaugurations, 
U.N. sessions, conventions, and sports 
events. 

These reports can be measured by 
the same yardsticks outlined above by 
Mr. Murrow. 

If you've never considered a sports- 
caster as a news analyst of sorts, you 
might be interested in some advice 
given recently by Red Barber to a group 
of New York high school editors. “A 
good sportscaster can’t be a fan,” said 
“the old redhead.” “The listener ex- 
pects the broadcaster to give an honest, 
accurate, and impartial report of what 
actually is taking place on the ball field. 
He doesn’t want a rooter’s opinion.” 

If you’ve never considered the diffi- 
culty of giving an accurate, clear, and 
vivid picture of a scene, you might be 
interested in Mr. Murrow’s opinion that 
spot news and special events broad- 
casting is even more difficult than news 
analysis, The reason? “One of the hard- 
est things in the world is to say what 
you see, rather than what you think,” 
said Mr, Murrow. 


Taking Sides 


News programs aren’t the only ones 
t air current events. The issues of 
the day are constantly viewed and re- 
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Al Kaelin in Collier’s 


“We interrupt the special news flash to continue our regular program.” 


viewed on radio’s discussion shows. 
International and family problems, lit- 
erature, art, politics, and economics are 
analyzed by experts and not-so-experts 
in each field. 

Many of these shows are informal 
round-tables. The guests are presented 
with a question which they discuss in 
a spirit of give-and-take. A moderator 
keeps the experts on the subject, and 
guides them to reach one or several 
conclusions on which they can all agree. 

Another popular type of program is 
the forum. Here the participants take 
sides, each one presenting a brief re- 
port on his view of the subject. A ques- 
tion period follows, with members of 
the audience challenging the experts on 
certain statements or arguments. The 
forum’s moderator keeps the speakers 
within their time limits, sees that no 
guest monopolizes the question period, 
and sums up the ideas presented. 

You can ask these same questions in 
criticizing round-tables, forums, and 
other variations on the discussion theme: 

1. Is each guest well-qualified to dis- 
cuss the topic at hand? 

2. Have the program planners in- 
vited guests who represent all shades 
of opinion? 

3. Is the moderator absolutely fair 
and impartial? 

4. Does each guest present facts, 
and argue logically? 


Living Documents 


Today’s problems are often drama- 
tized and highlighted by being pre- 
sented in story form. These dramas are 
called documentaries. A good documen- 
tary must live up to two sets of yard- 
sticks: (1) It must present an honest, 
factual survey of the problem. (2) It 
must stand on its own as a well-written, 
well-produced radio drama. 

Everyone agrees that the purpose of 


a documentary is to inform and educate 
the audience. Some people feel that the 
best way to do this is to “take sides” 
and present a solution for the problem. 
Others think that a documentary should 
be strictly impartial and should allow 
the listener to make up his own mind 
about the solution. 

From where you sit, the important 
thing is to be able to recognize whether 
a documentary is taking sides and to 
decide “on your own” whether you 
agree with the solution it suggests. 


¢ 


“‘In the Public Interest...” 


Do you remember the first article of 
this series which explained that radio 
stations are given licenses on the prom- 
ise that they will broadcast “in the 
public interest”? 

How should a network or a station_ 
meet that requirement? We can set up 
yardsticks for answering that question, 
too: 

1. Does the station (or network) 
offer good entertainment programs? 
(You can measure these according to 
the yardsticks we’ve set up for dramas, 
quiz shows, and variety programs.) 

2. Does the station (or network) 
offer valuable “public service” {or “pub- 
lic interest”) programs? (You can meas- 
ure these according to the yardsticks 
we've set up for news reports, commen- 
tators, discussions, and documentaries. ) 

3. Does the station (or network) 
offer a well-balanced schedule of enter- 
tainment and public service programs? 
(You can measure this only by atten- 
tive listening and sound critical judg- 
ment. ) 


This is the fifth article in a series on 
“How to Choose Radio Programs.” 
Next week: High School Radio Work- 
shops. 
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” SUPERSONIC idea!” Fred ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. 
“By the way,” Jim asked, “do 
you know what that word means?” 

“Sure,” Fred said, “it means ‘super- 
terrific’ or ‘the latest thing.’” 

“T don’t think it makes any difference 
what it really means,” Jean spoke up. 
“Fred, made clear his meaning by his 
tone of voice.” 

“Sure, his shout would have told me 
a block away that he thought he had 
a world-shaking idea,” fim grinned. 
“But you might be interested to know 
that ‘supersonic’ actually describes a 
sound pitched so high that human be- 
ings can’t hear it. Also, it may mean 
traveling faster than sound.” 

Adopting “supersonic” as an up-to- 
date superlative is good fun; but get- 
ting into the habit of taking over words, 
forgetting their dictionary meanings, 
and using them to mean simply “good” 
or “bad” is not a good plan. It leads to 
fuzzy thinking. It also makes life easy 
for propagandists. You may think 
they're telling you facts while they’re 
really making you feel “for” or “against” 
something. 


Tongue-tied 


Suppose you had only the two words 
“good” and “bad” to use as descriptive 
words. You wouldn’t be able to say 
much. These words describe a vague 
feeling, not definite ideas. 

For instance, if you had a date and 
went to the movies, you could explain 
that you “liked” the movie, but not why 
you liked it. (You couldn’t give a de- 
tailed opinion). When you reached 
home, you could let your folks know 
that you’d had a pleasant time, but not 
what you did. (You couldn't tell the 
facts). 

Words that are often substituted for 
“good” and “bad” (such as “terrific,” 
“swell,” and “peachy”) limit you just as 














Mischa Richter in Collier’s 


“Maybe | don't have my facts straight, 


but everything else is really true.” 





Learn to Think... 


STRAIGHT 


much. They are simply sounds you 
make. If you smile when you say them, 
people know that you're pleased. If you 
frown when you say them, others real- 
ize that you're not pleased. 

When we use words that mean some- 
thing only by our purrs or growls, we 
are being lazy in our thinking and 
speaking. There are many specific de- 
scriptive words to use in explaining 
your opinions, Suppose someone is being 
careful about spending his money. If 
you approve what he’s doing, you say 
he’s budgeting his money; if you dis- 
approve, you say he’s being stingy. 
Someone can laugh musically or croak; 
he can step out briskly or strut. 


The Fact Is... 


Some specific words, such as cow and 
chair, have fairly simple meanings. 

Others, such as idealist or reaction- 
ary, are harder to give exact definitions. 

Unfortunately many people give 
words that are hard to define the vague, 
emotional (or opinion) meanings of 
“good” or “bad.” For example, some- 
one may picture a labor leader as an ir- 
responsible person who spends his time 
in shouting and name-calling. He may 
have met such a labor leader at one 
time; or perhaps he’s just heard other 
people refer to labor leaders in this 
way. Now whenever he hears the 
phrase labor leader, this picture comes 
to mind. To him labor leader is no 
longer a specific descriptive phrase but 
a substitute for “bad.” 

Another person may have a mental 
picture of an employer as a hard-bitten 
old codger who is interested only in 
making money for himself. To this per- 
son employer is no longer a specific 
descriptive word; it is a substitute for 
“bad.” 

Such inaccurate mental pictures are 
the bases of prejudices. The person who 
falls into that way of thinking may not 
realize that he has changed specific de- 
scriptive words into emotional (or 
opinion) words; but the result is- that 


his prejudice keeps him from thinking 


clearly or fairly. It also becomes diffi- 
cult for others to talk to him; he con- 
fuses them because he uses a specific 
descriptive word as if it were an opin- 
ion word. 

A salesman or propagandist who 
knows of this person’s weakness can 
easily influence his opinions on many 
subjects. All he has to do is to say that 
labor leaders (or employers) are “for” 
or “against” something and this preju- 
diced person reacts the opposite way. 

If someone said to you, “Mr. X is a 
stuffed shirt,” you would spot that im- 
mediately as one person’s opinion. But 
it’s not as easy to realize that you are 
using a factual word as if it meant 
“good” or “bad.” If the propagandist 
k:ows you have a prejudice against 
Democrats (or Republicans, etc.), he 
might tell you that “Mr. X is a Demo- 
crat (or Republican, etc.)” and thus 
influence your opinion without your 
realizing it. 


How Do You Stand? 


Take a look at the list of words and 
phrases below. If your reaction to a 
word or phrase is “for” (“that means 
something good”), check it. If it is 
“against” (“that means something bad”), 
circle it. If your reaction is neutral, 
make no mark. 

Then ask yourself these two ques- 
tions: (1) How did I get this reaction? 
Do I have good reasons for it? (2) 
Could I give you a good definition of 
the word or phrase? 


poet financier 

football champ socialist 

funeral parlor bureaucrat 
operator corporation lawyer 

plumber small businessman 

hard peace big business 

poor college graduate 

rich New Deal Demo 

pacifist crat 

taxes Old Guard Repub- 

monopoly lican 

free enterprise dishwashing 

agitator 


Use the words above only as spe 
cific descriptive words. Don’t use them 


as substitutes for “good” or “bad.” You 
can’t think clearly or fairly if your mind” 


is cluttered with prejudices, 
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for a program next?” Phoebe 

Phipps demanded at lunch. “I 
hear that we’re going to play ‘post of- 
fice’ today!” 

Jim Letson laughed. “True, but not 
the way you mean it! This is a post of- 
fice game to help us learn postal reg- 
ulations.” 

That’s a good idea. Let’s play “post 
office,” too. 

Here are the questions that the pro- 
gram committee prepared for the Eng- 
lish Club. What is the correct postal 
regulation for each problem situation? 

1. “Just put a ls¢ stamp on this en- 
velope for me and I'll write Don a note 
on the back of this birthday card,” Ella 
Marr told her friend, Vee Hatch. 

Question: Can you write a note on 
a greeting card which you're sending 
at the third-class rate (14¢ for each 2 
ounces)? Or are you limited to such 
conventional greetings as “Best wishes” 
or “Congratulations”? 

2. Bill Webb reread the note that 
he’d written to Tom Darst in the mar- 
gin of a page of Life magazine. “This 
is the article about our swimming team 
that I told you about. ‘Yours truly’ is 
on the diving board in the top picture!” 

Question: Can Bill send that maga- 


VW HAT will the English Club have 


zine as second-class mail? Or must he ~ 


pay first-class rates because he’s written 
a note in the magazine? 

3. “I’ve found the darlingest little 
envelopes and note paper!” Helen Sikes 
exclaimed, “but Mother says that the 
post office doesn’t approve of the use 
of such small stationery.” 

Question: What are the postal regu- 
lations governing the size of post cards 
and envelopes which are acceptable to 
the post office? : 

4. “Tl just put this pair of hose back 
in the box and send a note in the box, 
telling the store: ‘Please change for 
size 9,"” Mary Jane Lomax decided. 

Question: Should Mary Jane put a 
note in a parcel post package? Or 
should she write a separate letter? 

5. “Mary Jane,” Mr. Lomax said, 
shaking his head, “when are you going 
to learn how to wrap a parcel post 
package correctly?” 

Question: What are some rules for 
wrapping parcel post packages? 

6. Lee Walzer wrapped the box of 
homemade candy carefully. “I won't 
mark it ‘Perishable,’” he decided. “The 
post office might charge me extra.” 

Question: How should you send 
goods that are perishable or fragile? 
Should you mark anything on the 
wrapper? 

_T. “Creeps!” exclaimed Jack Berk to 

sister. “I’m out of air mail stamps. 
I use two ordinary three-cent 
stamps and mark the letter Air Mail?” 


emt 


Question: Is it okay for Jack to do 
that? 

8. “I don’t know why you're sending 
that letter air mail anyway,” Jack’s sis- 
ter answered. “It'll get there just as 
quickly by regular delivery.” 

Question: Under what circumstances 
does first-class mail arrive just as quick- 
lv as air mail? 


Neither Snow Nor Rain... 


The U. S. Post Office has a slogan: 
“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” Yet every year thou- 
sands of letters, post cards, and pack- 
ages are returned to their senders or go 
to the “dead letter” office because post 
office patrons failed to observe one or 
more postal regulations. 

Let’s see what the rules are: 

1. Writing isn’t permitted in or on 
any third-class mail (miscellaneous 
printed matter other than newspapers 
and magazines sent second class and 
packages weighing under 8 ounces) ex- 
cept as follows: You may write such 
inscriptions on greetings cards as “Best. 
wishes” or “Merry Christmas”; but you 
must send the envelope unsealed if you 
want the third class rates (14¢ for each 
2 ounces). If you write a longer, per- 
sonal message or seal the envelope, you 
must send it first class. On the wrapper 
of a third class package, you may write 
directions for the post office (such as 
“Printed Matter” or “Photography”) 
but you must not write directions to the 
receiver of the package (such as 
“Please send out,” “Hand out to your 
workers,” etc.). 

2. Writing isn’t permitted in or on 
any second-class mail (magazines and 
newspapers) except as follows: You 
may write “Marked Copy” or “Sample 








Bill King in This Week 
“I'd like to order some money, please.” 

















Copy” on a magazine’s wrapper. In the 
magazine or newspaper itself, you may 
correct typing errors in the text and 
designate by some mark (X) certain 
copy. You may not draw attention to 
an article or item by words. Handwrit- 
ing makes the mail first-class mail. 


3. Unusual-sized cards and enve- - 
lopes are objectionable. Frequently the 
stamps on such pieces of mail must be 
canceled by hand becayse the pieces 
will not fit in the canceling machines. 
Also, they don’t fit well into the sepa- 
rating cases and they're difficult to tie 
securely with other mail. Cards are un- 
mailable as post cards if they are larger 
than 3 9/16” by 5 9/16” or smaller 
than 2%” by 4”. Unmailable also are post 
cards containing bits of glass, metal, 
mica, sand, tinsel, etc., and those con- 
taining statements of past due accounts. 

4. Don't include handwritten or 
typed matter in parcel post packages. 
If you like, write a first-class letter 
and paste it to the front of the package. 
Exceptions: You may include custom- 
ers’ orders or bills for the goods which 
are in the package. 

5. Heavy brown wrapping paper is 
suitable for wrapping packages. Red 
paper is prohibited (difficult to see 
stamps or read addresses on it). Heavy 
cord or twine should be wrapped 
around the package twice both ways, 
and the crossings should be securely 
tied. Use ink (never pencil) to write 
the address. The post office may reject 
packages which don’t contain the re- 
turn address. Don’t put any addresses 
on the backs of packages. 


6. If packages contain perishables or 
fragile articles, write Perishable or 
Fragile on the wrapper. There is no ex- 
tra-charge, but such marked packages 
receive special care in handling. Often 
you are wise to send perishables by 
special delivery. 

7. Use air mail stationery and air 
mail stamps if possible: If you do use 
ordinary stamps, be sure to use the 
right amount of postage and to mark 
Air Mail just below the stamps. 

8. Air mail isn’t always faster than 
other mail. If your air mail letter 
doesn’t arrive in time for the last de- 
livery on Saturday, it will not go out 
until Monday morning. A first-class let- 
ter traveling by train may also arrive 
in time for a Monday delivery. Also 
letters traveling to towns well off reg- 
ular air-mail routes may not arrive any 


faster than other forms of mail. 





~~~ 





— yawall we it is, “Landmark” 
(page 20) has a good deal of meat. 
The author gives us food for thought 
by telling his story from several angles. 

Did you notice that fully half the 
story dwells on the hot, barren loneli- 
ness of the desert road on which Ames 
is only a landmark? Then the author 
tells you a little about the background 
of Frank Ames, the man who made the 
landmark. And finally—in the brief, 
“punchy” way of “short shorts”—he 
drops the clue to Frank Ames’ reas6n 
for living as he did. Frank’s story has 
a double impact gn the reader because 
of the thorough build-up of the first 
half of the tale. 


Can you complete each statement 
about the story by filling in the blanks 
correctly? 


1. The traveler who took the desert 


road would discover that 
Creek” was 

2. When this same traveler came to 
“the town of Ames,” he would see 


“Coyote 








3. If the traveler asked Frank Ames 
why he lived “out in the middle of 
nowhere,” the fullest answer he’d re- 
ceive would be: “ 

4. Before Frank moved to the desert, 
he’d been sharing a successful 





5. Frank had moved to the desert 
a few months after he’d 

6. Frank’s real reason for coming to 
the desert had been that 








Now that you've read “Post It Prop- 
erly, Please” (page 8) and “Letter Per- 
fect” (page 13), you should almost be 


able to qualify as a first-class post office 
clerk. Let’s see if you can. 


Read each situation carefully and 
then answer the questions, giving rea. 
sons for each answer. 

1. You’ re mailing ‘a small package 
which you’ve weighed and found to be 
7 ounces. Can you send it third-class 
mail, insured, by putting the proper 
postage on it and dropping it in a large 
mailbox? 

2. You’re sending a copy of your 
school paper to a friend. In one margin 
you've scribbled, “What do you think 
of this editorial’s stand?” Can you send 
the paper at the cheaper second-class 
rate, or must it go as first-class? 

3. You’ve just received a money or- 
der as a birthday gift Where do you 
go to cash it; and what will you be 
asked for before it’s cashed for you? 

4. Youre planning an_ out-of-town 
visit, and you’ve just discovered that 
you'll have to take a later train than 
the one your hostess suggested. You 
haven’t time to write a letter, but you 
want to be sure your message will ar- 
rive within two days. How should you 
send it by mail? 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Jesse was a man, a friend to the poor, 
He'd never see a man suffer pain; 
And with his brother Frank he robbed the 
Gallatin bank, 
And stopped the Glendale train. 


WOULD YOU sing that verse, or 
would you say it? It doesn’t really mat- 
ter, for this tale of Jesse James is a bal- 
lad. When we sing it, we call it a folk 
song. When we recite or read it, we 
call it a narrative (or story) poem. 

Narrative poems are as old as history; 
in fact, they are history. They tell the 
legends and history of peoples all over 
the world. 

Before printing was invented, local 
history was handed down from father 
to son by word of mouth. Usually these 
exciting tales of great battles and gal- 
lant deeds were told in rhyme, to make 
them easier to memorize. Often they 
were set to music and sung to the peo- 
ple in market places and village squares 
and taverns. 

These poems were written—and are 
still being written—for one purpose: to 


tell a story. So when you read them, 
you're looking for a story; you're not 
going to let the awesome label “PO- 
ETRY” get in your way. If you like 
rousing, intriguing, amusing stories, 
you're going to realize that the writers 
of narrative poems are simply using 
poetry as a device. They've decided 
that the best way to tell their particular 
tales is by giving them rhythm and 
making them rhyme. 

If you’ve ever read or heard the old 
ballad about Lord Randal, you know 
that it’s the sad story of a young man 
who has been poisoned by his sweet- 
heart. The tale is told in a conversation 
between the young lord and his mother. 
It begins: 


“O where have you been, Lord Randal, 
my son? 

“O where have you been, my handsome 
young man?” 

“IT have been to the wild wood; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

“For I’m weary with hunting, and fain 
would lie down.” 


Simple? Of course it is—so simple, 
in fact, that it might not add up to 
anything if it were told in prose. So 
the ancient balladeer put it into poetry 
to point up the sadness and the irony 
of the story. 

But story poems needn’t be sad. Isn’t 
the gallop and* bounce of poetry the 
perfect device for describing stirring 
adventures? Robert Browning thought 
so; and that’s why he wrote a poem 


about “How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix.” Here’s how 
Browning begins his saga of three 
horsemen who raced from Ghent 
(pronounce g as in go), Belgium, to 
Aix (akes), France, with news of a 
successful battle: 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped 
all three; 

“Good speed!”-cried the watch, as the gate 
bolts undrew, 

“Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping 
through . 


There’s lots of room for laughter in 
poetry, too. You won't have to look far 
in any anthology to find tales of pure 
nonsense, like Lewis Carroll’s famous 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter”: 


The sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might: 

He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and _ bright= 

And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 


If you’d like to finish reading the 
stories we've quoted here, you'll find 
them all in The Pocket Book of Story 
Poems. You might also want to read 
and sing the ballads in another pocket- 
size book, A Treasury of Folk Songs. 
(Your teacher can order them from 
Scholastic Book Service, 7 E. 12 St, 
New York 3, N. Y.) Both books tel 
and retell stories of love, hate, adven- 


ture, and mystery that shot os 


good reading. 
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Watch Your Language! 

We think you'll be interested in the following student 
composition on television. It came to us from a teacher who 
thought we might like to publish it in #ractical English. 

We haven’t changed any of the author’s thoughts. We 
just seasoned his composition with a few grammatical errors. 
You find the errors. Underline them and correct them in the 
spaces in next column. Two points each. Total, 20. 


The Menace of Television 


Now that television is burrowing more deeper into the 
lives of the American people, it’s time we stopped to think 
about what will happen to us when everybody has a tele- 
vision set. Make no mistake about it. The time is not far off 
when television sets will be as common as radio sets. 

Let me say at the beginning that I think television is a 
menace. When television displaces the radio, we'll go from 
bad to worst. Radio offers us very little today in the way 
of cultural and educational programs. Television, I feel, will 
offer least. This may surprise many people who think that 
television is the final answer to the public’s demand for more 





Ted Key in Saturday Evening Post 
“I really can‘t talk, folks, but if | could talk, you bet 
your life I’d tell the world, TRY WOOFIES—the super 
__ biscuit for super dogs! How do you spell it? W-O-O-F...’ 





Class 





better programs. But they are just kidding themselves. Tele- 
vision is like that famous flower, the trillium. It looks beau- 
tifully, but it doesn’t smell sweetly. It attracts by its appear- 
ance, but it repels by its odor. Not that television has an 
odor, but you know what I mean. (It just occurs to me that 
pretty soon science may find a way to transmit odors, too— 
that’s when I buy myself a one-way ticket to the Zulu 
Islands! ) 

. What, you ask, are my special gripes against television? 
Well, first of all, I think too many of the programs are just 
sheer “corrf.” I'd rather not name any names. I might be 
sued. I’m referring to some of those so-called vaudeville . 
programs that were “old hat” when grandpa wore side 
whiskers. 

Secondly, I don’t like all those second-rate old time movies 
on television. If I want to see grade B and C pictures, I can 
go to my neighborhood movie. 

Thirdly, something will have to be done about the tele- 
vision sets themselves. Ours hasn’t worked good from the 
day we got it. It howls like a pig with his tail caught in a 
door. The images are full of spots. The lighting is bad for 
the eyes. The screen is too small. I look at mine with a pair 
of binoculars. 

Maybe you think I write this way because I’m not feeling 
good today. Maybe you think I’m just sour on life at an 
early age. Well, I think there’s nothing wrong with me and, 
in addition, I know that many of my friends feel just like I 
do. I don’t usually shout so strong about such things, but 
television has certainly riled me. 

Maybe in the future, the technical experts and the pro- 
gram people will get most of the bugs out of television. 
Right now, however, the only things I like on television are 
the sports events and “Howdy-Doody.” Call me a moron if 
you wish! 





























3. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
* 
8. 
9. 


10. 








My score. 











Are You Spellbound? 


Today we're going to sound off on the subject of popular 
songs. You aren't expected to agree with everything we’re 
going to say. 

As a matter of fact, we'd think something was wrong 
it you did! This is only one man’s opinion. So go ahead 
and tell us how you feel. 

There’s just one little matter we almost forgot to mention. 
Before you can be admitted into the Inner Circle of Grip- 
ers, youll have to spot all the misspelled words we've 
thrown into our little essay. 

Send your corrections in together with your objections— 
and praise, too, we hope. We can’t be entirely wrong. 

Underline the misspelled words and correct them in the 
spaces following the quiz. Count one point for each mistake 
you find and correct. Total, 25. 


After a few months of pretty steady listening to the hit 
tunes of the day, I am reluctantly coming to the conclu- 
sion that most of them arent worth a plugged scent. 

Our after our, the radio grinds out the same melancholy 
stuff. Its truely embarrasing to listen to most of it. In the 
beginning, I was, I admit, facinated and even entertained. 

’ But now I’m just about fed up. I think I'll get tomaine 
poisoning if I have to listen to another “gooey” song. 

Let me make this clear. I’m not attacking all popular 
songs—only a certain type of love song. (No, I’m not against 
love!) I’m referring to the kind of song in which the fellow 
is always made out to be a heal. He’s always breaking the 
girl's heart. He doesn’t have the sole of a gerkin (pickle 
to you.) He’s just a mean cuss through and through. 

What the girl ought to do is ring his neck or take a good 
course in phychology. But, of coarse, that would be too 
easy. 

What does our fare one do instead? She pines and whines 
and moans and groans from mourning to evening—day in 
and day out. She calls him a lovable villian and keeps 
telling all the world that she can’t live without him even 
though he’s breaking her heart. 

I had always thought that being in love was a wonder- 
ful experience. Judging from these popular songs, however, 
I don’t think Id like to try it. I'd rather go off to some 
dessert aisle and ghase nats than be overtaken by this trag- 
edy called love. 

Fortunately, there are some people who write more sin- 
cerly about love. They find that being in love makes you 
gay, gives you a lift. So when I meat my villige belle, I'm 
going to sing Buttons and Bows to her instead of dreary 
stuff like I Cry For You! 
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Sign Language 





In the following little tale, you'll find some words that 

















should be capitalized. Underline them and write them cor- 2. 
—. rectly in the spaces below. You'll find other words that 
shouldn't be capitalized. Underline these, too, and write 3. 
them correctly in the spaces in next column. One point for 
a each. Total, 30. 4. 
The story? Well, it might be true. 
, ; , 5. 
There was never a monday morning like this one. At 
a least, that’s the way it looked to Margaret. There was the 
feeling of Spring in the air—soft breezes, budding trees, 6. 
chirping birds. Just the kind of day, Margaret thought, . 





when I'd like to be going places—not to James Madison 7. 
high school either. Maybe to some mongolian mountain 
peak or to a shawnee festival or maybe on a slow boat to 8. 
—— china—any place to get away from this part of the world 
where all I see is the Polyclinic hospital, the hotel Aldridge; 9. 
away from Larchmont street, Boylan boulevard, and Apple- 

















—. by park, and out of Kings county. 10. 
Maybe it’s the gypsy in me, but Id like to be deep in 
the heart of texas or somewhere in the northwest or blow- 11. 
vanilla ing bubbles on jupiter; or even back to the middle ages 
or the renaissance or somewhere East of Suez with uncle 12. 
Jack. 


aig I have a yen to see how they did things in old testament 13. 
times. I feel like reading the koran instead of superman. 
I'd like to play a game of tennis with king Gustav of Sweden 14. 
or rip off a boogie-woogie duet with president Truman. 

What am I saying? I can’t go on like this. What will 15. 
professor Bluegrass say when he sees me in this state? What 
aad will the gang say? This won't do. Here I am at school and 16. 
there’s nothing to do but face it. I’m going to follow the 
advice in those two hit songs: Brush those Tears from your 17. 
Eyes and Powder Your Face with Sunshine. That ought to 
fix me up for today anyhow. Maybe I'll feel better tomor- 
row. It’s Friday, thank goodness. 

















18. 
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Frank Owen in Collier’: 
“You sure can make a mess out of only 26 letters, can’t you?” 
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Correctly Speaking 


Column A and Column B contain two different pronunci- 
ations of the word in Column 1. Only one pronunciation is 
correct. Underline the correct pronunciation. The accented 
syllable is printed in capital letters like this: de FINE. One 
point for each. Total, 25. 








Word Column A Column B 

1. comparable com PARE uh bull COM purr uh bull 
~ 2." condolence con DOE lence CON doe lence 

3. confidant con FIE dant KON fee.dahnt 

4. corps corpse core 

3. costume COS tume cos TUME 

6. coyote COY yoat KI yoat 

7. debris deh BREE de BRISS 

8. oasis oh AY sis OH sis 

9. obese oh BESS oh BEESE 

10. orchid . OR chid OR kid 

11. reservoir rez er VOY er REZ er vwahr 

12. revolt re VAHLT re VOHLT 

13. ruse roose ruze 


SEM es ter 
sin SER i ty 
AD mir a bull 


sem ES ter 
sin CERE i ty 
ad MIRE a bull 


14. semester 
15. sincerity 
16. admirable 

























17. solder SOLE der SOD der 
18. caprice ca PREESE ca PRICE 
19. atoll AY toll AT ol 
20. archipelago ar ki PEL a go ar chi PEL a go 
21. alias uh LIE us AIL lee us 
22. architect AR ki tekt AR chi tekt 
23. bouquet boo KAY boo KWET 
24. coupon COO pon KEW pon 
25. cello CHELL o SELL o 
My score____ 


My total score 





Answers in Teacher Edition 


Catch That Error! 


Our “Eagle Eye” awards for this week go to Marilyn 
Heinen of Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, N. ¥. 
and Donna Kuskie of Westview (Pa.) High School. 


As Marilyn points out: “In the April 6 edition of Prac- 
tical English on page 20 in the quiz directions, the word 
tougher is spelled toughter.” 

As our proofreader points out: “Wouldn’t you know that 
would happen in the Are You Spellbound? column?” 

Donna’s correction concerns our pronunciation column, 
Correctly Speaking, and our phonetic spelling of the word 
bronchial. It seems that in our March 16 column we spelled 
it phonetically this way: BRON key al. Previously in our 
February 9 survey quiz the correct phonetic spelling of the 
pronunciation of the word had been given as: BRONG ke al. 
Donna’s class had checked the dictionary on our February 9 
quiz pronunciation and found us correct. Then about a 
month later we pulled a fast one and dropped the “g”—and 


“<> 


“also made the second syllable a long “e” sound as in “key.” 


Okay, Donna, this month we have our “g’s” back and 
we've shortened that “e” sound. The second syllable really 


should be like the “i” in “ill.” 


CB How's THAT AGAIN? 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


In your March 9 issue Mary Ann Columba asked for a 
device to use in telling “their” and “there” apart. 

In our English class we do have such a device. 

If you remove the t from “their,” the word is “heir” which 
also means and shows ownership. If you remove the t from 
“there,” you have “here” which also shows place or direction, 


Audrey Brezin. Farragut H. S., Chicago, I. 


Thanks to Audrey and her English class. Their ingenuity 
makes me wish I were there. They’re a wide-awake class, 
there’s no doubt about it—is there? 


2 ° e 


What is the plural of hippopotamus? 
K. V., Staten Island, N. Y. 


The preferred plural is hippopotamuses. Occasionally, 
however, you'll see hippopotami. Webster’s accepts this, but 
prefers hippopotamuses. Either way, you’ve said a mouthfull 


Our class has a problem we would like to have answered. 
In the March 9 issue, page 3 (Marks of Maturity), sentence 
2, 2nd paragraph: “The boss asked Ed to put some printed 
material into envelopes, address the envelopes and mail 
them that afternoon.” 

Should you put a comma after the second envelopes and 
before and or not? 


Margie Berkompas, Byron Center (Mich.) H. S. 


Yes, we think we should have, Margie, although this is 
something about which even the experts can’t agree. 

If we'd put a comma after the second envelopes, then it 
would have been absolutely clear that the boss asked Ed to 
do three things: put some printed material into envelopes, 
address the envelopes, and mail them that afternoon. 


In this instance, it’s fairly clear without the comma, but No. 
our advice to you (and ourselves) is to play it safe. Look In 
what happens without a comma before and in this sentence: part 

For lunch we want milk, cheese, ham and egg sand- whe 
wiches. Do “we” want ham and egg mixed together for spec 
a sandwich filling? Or do “we” want ham (separately) and othe 
sandwiches made with an egg filling? mad 

Suppose your girl said: My favorite candies are peanut erat! 
brittle, gum drops, chocolate and almond creams. A 

Would you know whether to buy her creams made of arriv 
both chocolate and almonds—or to buy some chocolate of tk 
candy and some almond creams? start 

uncc 
a oa bs roll 

I saw this on a coat of arms: Honi soit qui mal y pense. tum 

Can you translate it for me? What is it? In 





E. G., Santa Monica, Calif. 


This is the motto of the famous Order of the Garter. It 
means: Evil to him who evil thinks. Ask your French teacher 
how to say it. 


N. Y. 


nally, 
s, but 
thfull 


vered, 
itence 
rinted 

mail 


s and 


H. S. 
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Ed to 
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1. A HILL OVER 
A TUNNEL? 


What is a 





3. A METHOD OF SWITCHING CARS BY GRAVITY? 


No. 3 is the correct answer. 

In railroad language, a “hump” is 
part of a big, modern freight yard 
where cars roll by gravity down a 
special track branching out into 
other tracks on which new trains are 
made up. Here’s how the hump op- 
eration works: 

A yard engine pushes cars from 
arriving freight trains over the crest 
of the “hump.” As the cars reach the 
start of the down grade, they are 
uncoupled, singly or in groups, Ind 
roll down under their own momen- 
tum to the proper track. 

In modern hump yards, the spéed 
of the cars is controlled by powerful 







-: 





“retarders,” which grip the edges of 
the car wheels and slow them down 
to a safe coasting speed. These 
retarders. are electrically operated 
through remote control by men high 
up in lookout towers, who also have 


2. A HIGH BRIDGE? 






















railroad hump’? 


4. A ‘‘CAMEL-BACK’’ LOCOMOTIVE ? 


push button control of the switches 
which turn each rolling freight car 


. into its proper track. 


The result is that incoming trains 
are promptly switched and new trains 
are built up quickly, accurately, and 
efficiently, and are sent on their way. 

While you may never actually see 
hump yards in operation, they-aré 
busily serving you, speeding deliv- 
ery of most of the things you eat, 
wear and use. Along with thousands 
of other devices, they help to keep 
American railroads out front—as the 
most efficient, most economical, most 
dependable mass _ transportation 
system in the world. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR. Every Monday evening over the ABC 
Network, 8-8:30 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. * 































His brother had asked him to amount to something, 








to be somebody .. . but Frank Ames liked the desert 


LANDMARK 


By Samuel W. Taylor 


HERE were two signs where the 

desert road led off from the main 

highway. One said: COYOTE 
CREEK, 83. AMES, 159. IRON PIPE 
SPRING, 251. The other one said: 
WARNING. DESERT ROAD. RE- 
SERVE SUPPLIES OF GASOLINE 
AND WATER ADVISABLE. IF 
STALLED DO NOT WANDER FROM 
ROAD. 

More than one tourist turned onto 
the road because of the warning sign. 
Here was armchair adventure, some- 
thing to tell the neighbors back home. 
After all, Coyote Creek was only eighty- 


Copyright 1949 by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., Inc. Reprinted by permis- 
sion. 


three miles. What’s that in a modern 
car? . 

He found out. First there was the 
heat. As long as the car kept going it 
wasn’t so bad, for the air was utterly 
dry. But while the human body is cooled 
by evaporation, an automobile isn't. 
The pace was governed by the needle 
of the heat indicator, not the speed- 
ometer. On the grades the needle would 
creep into the red. But if he stopped to 
cool off the engine he’d be sorry. Some- 
times he might have to stop, with vapor 
lock. And then the heat was a blinding 
pressure. 

When he opened the hood to help 
the cooling-off, he got burned on the 
metal. Then he sat in the shade of the 
car, the only shade there was, and real- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Just a few of the many won- 
_ derful bargains in the free 
ung, Post’s Sporting Goods Catalog! 
sert Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
Wilson 

Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 

Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 

Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
Nylon String tennis racket 
Official American League base- 
ball by Spalding . . . and many 
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Give Me My Books © 
and My Paddle 


AFTER FEUDING all spring over one Mary Jane Simmons, 
Bill Stevens and I discovered that we have a lot in com- 
mon. We both read Eric Sevareid’s Canoeing with a Cree, 
a story of a 2,225-mile canoe trip Sevareid took with a 
buddy when he was in high school. He and his pal paddled 
all the way from Minneapolis to Hudson Bay! Bill and I 
decided to take a canoe trip into Canada this summer. 

* I used to think it was a waste of time to sit around and 
speculate on what ten books you'd take to a desert island. 
But Bill says we'll need a stack of books to keep us from 
getting bored during those long quiet evenings in the Great 
North Woods. The question is what books? We can’t take 
many as we have to keep the total weight of our gear down 
—in case we have to hike overland where a creek peters out 
or rapids set in. Fortunately, ten T-A-B CLUB books don’t 
weigh any ‘more than two of another kind. 

We were arguing about the titles we'd take at T-A-B 
CLUB last night, when Mary Jane came up with the bright 
idea that we take her instead of the books. She promised 
to tell us stories every night. We had to tell M. J. that while 
she is a dandy weight for a girl—she weighs slightly more 
than ten books. 

At which M. J. tosses her golden curls and says that the 
trip isn’t such a hot idea anyhow and that we'll be sorry 
when we're struggling along a rocky trail with a heavy 
canoe on our sunburned shoulders. “Then you'll think of 
me,” she gloated. “I'll be sunk in a shady hammock with 
as many books as I want piled all around! You'll be sorry.” 

But you know women-~—killjoys! Stevens and I are swear- 
ing off the species—until September. ° 


BOOKS FOR MAY AND DIVIDEND TITLES 
1. SKYCRUISER poward M. Brier 


Taxi out on the runway with Barry Martin, young test pilot, 
as he gets set for the take-off in a new Starwing job. He's 
off to put another ship through its paces. Watch him climb 
for a thrilling power dive! There’s plenty of flying in this 
book, and more than enough mystery and excitement, too, 
when someone tries to steal the blueprints for the sensa- 
tional new Skycruiser. 


2. VOICE OF BUGLE ANN MacKinlay Kantor 


In this book you get two for your money: 


Bugle Ann is about a foxhound whose hunting days were 
spent in the Missouri hills. No one who has felt the cold 
nose of a dog muzzling into his hand will want to miss this 
superb dog story. 


The Romance of Rosy Ridge tells how ex-Yankee soldier 
Henry Bohum came straggling back to Missouri after the 
Civil War, charmed the entire MacBean family with his sad 
tunes on a comb, and won their daughter Lissy Ann. Van 
Johnson played Henry in the recent movie version. 


3. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
Sylvia and John Kolb 


If you like to sing or can play a piano, harmonica, or guitar 
you will have hours of fun with this book of folk songs of 
the American people. There is music for 95 songs and all 
the stanzas are given. This book is a treasure for music 
lovers. 
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i. ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 





ase OS ge cei 


pees 


Margaret Landon 


“Mama, I’m afraid of the King,” said her young son. A 


spasm of fear squeezed Anna Leonowen’s heart. She was 
preparing to meet the King of Siam, who had engaged her 
as a teacher for his many children and wives. You will be 
held spellbound by this true and exciting story of a dazzling 
and wicked Oriental court. 


5. TEXAS TRIGGERS eugene cunningham 


“Your gun and mine, Oscar, are on the table... we'll reach 
and start shooting.” Lance Craig had come home after seven 
years absence to find the C-Bar Ranch greatly changed 
and his father killed. Oscar Nall was one of the men 
responsible. 


6. THE SPANISH CAVE Geoffrey Household 


Grinning skulls washed up on the jagged rocks outside the 
cave. Four good ships and their crews had vanished there 
—but how? Young Dick Garland decided to solve the mys- 
tery... darkness and shrill screams... shaking rocks and a 
huge shape, and then... 


7. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough 


You will have rollicking fun going through London and 
Paris with these two girls who left in their wake nothing 
but havoc. In dreadful, dazzling clothes, they never failed 
to make an impression. Remember Diana Lynn and Gail 
Russell in the gay movie version? 


8. SCARAMOUCHE Rafael Sabatini 


A young lawyer vowed vengeance over his friend’s dead 
body and became a leader of the French revolutionary 
masses. As you follow his perils, this intense, vivid era will 
come excitingly alive for you. If you like historical novels, 
here’s one by a master. 


9. THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


This is the most famous novel by a writer of many stories 
about shadowy spies, mysterious diplomats, and romantic 
international figures. This story of a remarkable double is 
not a book you'll want to put down, 


10. VEIN OF IRON Eten Glasgow 


Courage—that is the “vein of iron.” And, it took plenty of 

it to see Ada Fincastle and her family, who lived in the 

great Valley of Virginia, through the heartbreaking depres- 

- of ’29. A solid story like this may influence your whole 
e. 
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Good Books for Summer Reading 


Whether you're off for Camp Minni-hee-hee or just plan 
to laze around the beach when you're not working at your 
part-time job, you’re going to want a fistful of good books 
(preerably portable) to see you through till September. 
That’s why we're offering twice qs many books this month. 

Last summer hundreds of T-A-B CLUBS wrote and asked 
us if they might order T-A-B CLUB books during the sum- 
mer. We hated to write and disappoint them, but T-A-B 
CLUB is not in operation during the summer months—June 
through August. This is your last chance to get T-A-B CLUB 
books until September. When you’re making out your order, 
remember that there are going to be a lot of hot summer 
days when a book, some shade, and a lemonade are the 
only things with any appeal. You may also order any of the 
books previously offered this term by T-A-B Club. 

If you have trouble choosing among the ten terrific titles 
on these pages, remember: 

You may purchase as many of these ten books as you 
wish. And every book you purchase will count toward a 
dividend right away (one dividend for every four books 
purchased). This means that if there are five books you'd 
like to have on hand for summer reading, you can purchase 
four, claim your dividend immediately, and all five books 
will be mailed to you for $1.00. 

If you do not have a T-A-B CLUB in your school, you 
can still secure these books by sending in an order for ten 
or more titles at 25 cents each. A minimum order of ten 
books is required, and cash must accompany the order. Do 
not mail coupon below. Simply list titles you want on a 
sheet of paper containing your name and home address. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS! -“ 


May and Dividend Titles 





| 1° SKYCRUISER 

| 2. VOICE OF BUGLE ANN 

| 3. TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 

| 4 ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 

| 5 TEXAS TRIGGERS 

| 6 -THE SPANISH CAVE 

| 7 OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
SCARAMOUCHE 

| 9 THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 

| 10 VEIN OF IRON 






































» Check dividends due and books you wish to 
buy above. Then hand in coupon with 25¢ 
for each book ordered. 


OA. eos s TRS en ee oe 


*Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by 
your T-A-B CLUB secretary. 





Q. Recently I had a date with a boy 
I like a lot, and I said all the wrong 
things. I asked him what grade he was 
in and how many brothers and sisters 
he had. I know I was boring, but I just 
don’t know how to talk to a date. What 
makes interesting conversation? 


A. You don’t have to be-an Eve Ar- 
den with a snappy comeback to hold a 
boy’s attention. Everyday questions 
about school and family are perfectly 
fine for conversation starters—as long as 
they aren’t dead-end questions. 

When you ask Ted what class he’s in, 
and he says, “sophomore,” what do you 
say? “Oh.” That’s not getting us any- 
where. But if you follow up by asking 
Ted if he thinks the sophs’ softball team 


BOY dates GIRL 


will be able to lick the juniors’ next 
week, and if so, why, Ted might open 
up enthusiastically. (Of course, you'll 
have to have read the sports section of 
your high school newspaper.) 

Have a follow-up for family ques- 
tions, too. So Ted has three brothers 
and two sisters. Okay, you might ask 
his advice on what to do about kid 
brothers whose lizard collections get out 
of hand? Describe the hysterical hunt 





How to do well with a mademoiselle 





1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





valk 


3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood —and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 


2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam’selle, 


vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours famour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts + Ties » Handkerchiefs 


that took place when Bud’s latest and 
largest lizard got loose in the house. 

If this doesn’t remind Ted of a white 
rat or pet squirrel in his own past, it 
may give him the cue he needs to talk 
about his favorite hobby. Next thing 
you know you'll discover that you both 
collect Spike Jones platters. Or if you 
~don’t and Ted launches off on the joys 
of fishing, don’t turn a glazed eye upon 
him just because you don’t know a reel 
from a creel. Ask some questions and 
find out what makes the bass bite. 
There’s nothing a boy likes better than 
to tell you the fine points of his favorite 
sport. Who knows? You may end up 
with an invitation to go fishing. 

Naturally, a boy doesn’t want to do 
all the talking. And you’re supposed to 
do more than toss him questions. Do 
you have at least six topics up your 
sleeve that you can expound on intelli- 
gently and interestingly? 

The best way we know to be up on 
things is to read a newspaper a day 
(not just the comics); skim several 
magazines every week, reading one or 
two articles that interest you; read a 
book at least every two weeks—not just 
novels, but biographies, career books, 
“how-to” books, and “big-issue” books 
(on foreign affairs, atomic energy, etc.). 

Staying home and “reading a good 
book” may not be your idea of the most 
exciting thing in the world. But then 
again, a little of this routine just might 
make you the bright, sparkking sort of 
girl the boys always invite to do all the 
things you do consider “most exciting.” 


Q. What’s the right time to pick a 
girl up for a date? I always seem to call 
for a girl too late. 


A. There are no rules about when a 
date should begin. But as most high 
school girls have curfews on the other 
end of the evening, they usually prefer 
dates to begin at an early hour—7:30 or 
8:00 o'clock. Then if you plan to go to 
the movies, thev know they can stay to 
see Alan Ladd slug it out with the last 
bad man, and still have time to meet 
the family deadline. 





So propose early dates instead of late | 
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ones; if you're crowding the girl’s din- 
ner hour, she'll suggest making the date 
a little later. 

The girls’ biggest complaint in this 
department is that boys don’t tell them 
what time they'll call for them. A girl 
doesn’t like to sit twiddling her thumbs 
from 7:00 to 9:00 wondering when 
you're coming—if you're coming. Neither 
does she like to leave you at the mercy 
of her kid sister for half an hour while 
she scrambles to get dressed. 

Whenever you ask a girl for a date a 
week or several days in advance, you'll 
rate as super-smooth if you call her the 


evening of your date to confirm your |} 


plans and the hour you'll call for her. 


Q. If your girl friend has a week-end 
guest, can you ask her for a date with- 
out getting a date for her guest? 


A. If Jody has a guest, her first re- 
sponsibility is as a hostess. No matter 
how desperately you want to see her, 
you'll have to make the best of an eve- 
ning with the boys—unless you want to 
take out both girls. But better strategy 
would be to line up one of your buddies 
to escort Jody’s guest. For even if you’re 
ready, willing, and oh, so able to squire 
around two girls, the second girl may 
feel as if she were barging in on Jody’s 
date. 

Maybe Jody knows a particular boy 
she'd like to have her friend meet. In 
that case, you can work plans out t- 
gether, 













































































































































Two minds with but a single silence. 


sy Poetic, maybe—but no future in it. 


> 








The fancy diver the racing driver 


and you~ 


all have a common need! 


It’s the need for body fuel. 

Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you have to keep replac- 


ing it constantly. 





And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 


Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a’ baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


This chart shows 
how far you can 
run, using the en- 
ergy supplied by 
10c worth of some 
common foods. It 
is based on statis- 
tics provided by 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 







ENRICHED 


> 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 


Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 


That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 





MILES 
10 





WHITE BREAD 





POTATOES 





BUTTER 





MILK 





CORN FLAKES 





HAMBURGER 





SALMON 








EGGS 
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Landmark 
(Continued from page 20) 


ized how small and puny he was, and 
how utterly his life might depend on a 
nut or a wire or a bit of tubing or a tire. 
And when he got in to go again it was 
like crawling into the pits of hell, with 
the steering wheel too hot to touch and 
the very seat cushions scorching. 

Next there was the shock when he 
got to Coyote Creek. For it wasn’t a 


town or a gas station. It was just a 
place on the map, a landmark—a water 
hole where someone once had shot a 
coyote, or seen a coyote, or found a 
dead coyote in the water. There was 
nothing there but the tiny pool, a film 
of dry alkali dust on its surface, and a 
sign saying: COYOTE CREEK. WA- 
TER SAFE TO DRINK. 

So he filled the radiator and any 
spare containers in the car and went on, 
more soberly, watching the gas gauge 
and cursing the state highway depart- 





BR cle-facts 














You know what a secret knock 
is like — three taps, then one, 
then three again. Dial tele- 
phones give secret knocks, 
too. Only instead of tapping, 
they click—one click when you 
dial 1, two for 2, and so on. 


—as this dial telephone equip- 
ment is called—hunts through 
a maze of electrical pathways, 
finds a clear route to the num- 
ber you're calling, connects 
you to it, then drops out to 
handle another call — all ina 
matter of seconds. 
e 

“Dial systems” are complex 
and costly. But they mean 
faster, better telephone service 
in the end. And although dial 
equipment is complicated, 
dialing is as easy as tapping 
out a secret knock. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


Each click of the telephone dial 
sends an electric impulse through 
the wire to the intricate dialing 
equipment in the central office. 
These impulses set up a series of 
lightning-fast steps which involve 
electromagnets, relays and switches. 
Sometimes as many as 8000 electric 
contacts are brought into play for 
one telephone call. 


Rar 





By, 


ment for not telling a man there were 


places on the map that were just land. 
marks and not towns. 

And then when he got to Ames, sey. 
enty-six miles farther on, he felt like 
shouting at the beauty of it. The town 
of Ames was just a single shack in the 
middle of nowhere: But it was a human 
habitation, and a human being was sit- 
ting in a chair under the little porch, 
And an ancient gasoline pump was «. 
fore the shack. There was no sign urg- 
ing the tourist to stop and fill up. There 
didn’t have to be. 

The man under the porch didn’t rush 
out to wipe the windshield. “Crank it 
yourself,” he’d say when it was inti- 
mated that some gas could be used to 
advantage. “Inside,” he’d say when the 
matter of oil came up. And on the 
matter of water, he’d say, “Well’s out 
back.” 

Those who thought that here was an 
interesting character to pump were in 
for disappointment. The fellow could 
carry on an indefinite conversation with 
“Yep,” “Nope,” “Maybe,” and “Seems 
like.” 

But sometimes a tourist would ask 
him point-blank, “Why do you stay out 
here in the middle of nowhere?” 

And the man would consider the 
question a while, squinting out over the 
heat waves rising from the desert floor. 
And then he might say, “I like it,” or, 
“Only place I know where a lazy man 
can make a living by doing nothing.” 

And the tourist always went on won- 
dering about the man in the middle of 
nowhere, sitting in the shade of the 
porch. 


When the tourist reached Iron Pipe 
Spring he found it was just that and 
nothing more—an iron pipe with water 
coming from it. A point on the map. 
He was mighty glad to reach the inter- 
secting highway and once more be back 
in civilization where there was traffic 
and a service station every thirty or 
forty miles anyhow. 

But if he kept wondering about the 
man out in the middle of nowhere, and 
asked around, he’d learn what was 
known about Frank Ames. Because the 
bigger a country is, the smaller it is; 
the fewer the population, the less pri- 
vacy. In the city you may not know 
your neighbor in the apartment across 
the hall, but if your nearest neighbor is 
a hundred miles away you know all 
about him. 

So they’d say that something had 
happened to Frank Ames in middle life. 
Before that, he’d been in the grocery 
business with his brother. Doing well. 
Making money. Until one summer on 
vacation he’d made the trip on the road 
through Coyote Creek and Iron Pipe 
Spring. A couple of months later he 


came back, hauled out supplies, dug # : 
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" had scalped you.” 


well, built a shack, had a gas pump 
installed, and had been there ever since. 

His brother had come out, several 
times, trying to bring Frank Ames to 
his senses. Frank Ames would listen 
politely, and then say, “I’m not wasting 
my life. You are. Chasing the dollar. 
Getting ulcers over things that don’t 
count. Never a minute to relax.” His 
brother would ask didn’t he want to 
amount to something, be somebody, 
and Frank Ames would say, “I like it 
here.” 

His brother died twenty years ago or 
so, of a heart attack. Wealthy, they say. 
Vice-president of a big grocery chain. 
Frank Ames just kept on sitting in the 
shade of his shack, selling a little gas 
and oil and radiator cleaner to the 
tourists, until last winter when the 
driver of the oil company truck found 
him in bed, sick for the first. time in 
thirty years or so, and sinking. 

And Frank Ames said to the driver, 
“Tom, do you suppose when I’m gone 


somebody else will be fool enough to | 


take over my place here?” 

“Sure,” Tom said. “It’s a living for 
somebody.” 

“It’s a long stretch of road,” Frank 
Ames said. “Somebody had ought to be 
here.” 

And that was the last thing he said. 
Maybe he’d realized it years before, 
when he made that vacation trip. It 
was a long stretch of road, and some- 
body had ought to be there. Mavbe 
he'd gone out there for the obscure 
reasons that cause other men to devote 
a lifetime to digging Indian relics, or 
converting heathens, or pushing a wheel- 
barrow around the world. It was simply 
more important to him than whatever 
else life had to offer. 

But it’s odd that the brother of Frank 
Ames, who spent his lifetime trying to 
be somebody, has been forgotten. There 
are plenty of vice-presidents who die 
tich, While by just sitting out in the 
middle of nowhere, Frank Ames be- 
came a landmark on the desert. His 
name is on the map. In a small way, 
he achieved immortality. 





Improving on Webster 


Flatterer: One who says things to 
your face that he wouldn’t say behind 
your back, 

Nightmare: To be thirsty on the Sa- 
hara desert and be surrounded by 


mountains of peanut butter. 
The Ark Light 


You Got Off Easy, Mister 
“Madam, what do you mean, letting 
your child snatch off my wig?” 
‘Sir, if it is just a wig, think nothing 
of it. I was afraid that the little devil 
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Choose lake-dotted northland. 
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You don’t have to “shop around” to _ easy reach, by Greyhound, over high- 
find the right transportation to your = ways famous for scenic beauty. Low- 
chosen vacation land...Greyhound __ est fares in travel enable you to go far- 
goes there! One ticket, one high __ ther, see more, for less money @ Talk 
standard of comfort and service,and _it over with the Greyhound agent in 
one of the finest safety records inthe your town... and in the meantime, 
travel world will go with you all the — mail the coupon! 

way ® Gay resorts of either coast, Na- 
tional Parks, mountain and lake play- 
grounds, great cities of every state, 
Canada and Mexico...allare within 4 = 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING FULL-COLOR MAP “AMERICA CELEBRATES” 


Mail this coupon to “America Celebrates,” P. O. Box 821, Chicago 90, IIL, for attractive 
map and folder, picturing and describing more than 100 famous festivals and special 
events in North America, also giving important travel information. e 
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(re-release). “The Fan. “Jigsaw. “City 

MOVIE CHECK LIST Across the River. “South of St. Louis. 
Tops, don't miss. “'“Worthwhile. “Flamingo Road. “Whiplash. “Bride of 
Save Your Money. Vengeance. “Saraband. “Home of the 

Brave. “Criss Cross. “Champion. “The 


Drama: “The Red Pony. “¥“H¥ Bribe. 


Down to the Sea in Ships. ““™“Com- 
“ke. Comedy: “Mr. Belvedere Goes to 
mand Decision. “Knock on Any Door. College. “Mother Is a Freshman. “A Kiss 


“Scott of the Antarctic. “Canadian. 
Pacific. “The Window. “The Secret ™ the Dark. “The Return of October. 
Garden. “Portrait of Jennie. ~~ Adven- Musical: 1A Connecticut Yankee in 


« ture in Baltimore. “Quartet. “Little King Arthur’s Court. “Take Me Out to 
Women. “Undercover Man. “Mr. Per- the Ball Game. “The Wizard of Oz 
rin and Mr. Traill. “Alias Nick, Beal. (re-release). “My Dream Is Yours. 4 
“vBad Boy. “Wake of the Red Witch. The Barkleys of Broadway. 
“A Letter to Three Wives..“The Sun 
Comes Up. “The Pride of the Yankees Documentary: “The Quiet One. 























































And here’s a good way to get 
more: When you’re eating a salad, 
help yourself to plenty of Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise. Foods that 
contain fats (such as salad oils) are very 
special energy foods... they are absorbed 
more slowly, and therefore stay with you 
longer, than proteins or carbohydrates. 
And, per unit of weight, fat has a higher 
energy value than any other food. So 
when it’s energy you need, remember that 
this famous Real Mayonnaise is actually 
a nutritious food in itself. 


BEST FOODS 
H ELLMANN s 
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Short Shots 


OOK, all you Boudreau fans, please 
l stop bombarding me with Lou’s bat. 

ting and fielding averages. I know 
them as well as you do. And I know 
that they prove Lou is a marvelous 
ball player—a great fielder and a dead. 
ly hitter. 

But I never said he wasn’t. The 
question I raised in my March 16 col- 
umn had td do with Boudreau the 
manager, not Boudreau the player. | 
merely asked whether Lou is the great 
manager he is cracked up to be. 

I know how most of you fans would 
answer this question. You’d point to 
Cleveland’s pennant and world series 
victories and say, “Isn’t that enough? 
Doesn't it prove Lou is a great man- 
ager?” 

But is it enough? Look at the team 
he had. It was good enough to lead 
the league in batting, fielding, pitch- 
ing, and home runs. Yet the Indians 
were tied by Boston and finished only 
two and half games ahead of the Yan- 
kees; and neither of these teams had 
anywhere near the all-around class of 
Cleveland. . 

Then what’s wrong with Boudreau as 
a manager? Doesn’t he know all the 
plays? Can’t he handle men? The an- 
swer is “yes” in both instances. Lou 
does know all the plays and he can 
handle men. 

The beef is that he has a tendency to 
over-manage a team. He tries to do 
too much—goes in too much for heavy 
strategy. He never stops moving his 
players around and he practically 
pitches every game for his hurlers. A 
lot of this is necessary, of course. But 


too much of it -can weigh a team down. 


Now I'm not making this up. This is 
common gossip in the big-league dug- 
outs. What’s more, you can’t call it 
jealousy or anything else. For Lou is 
respected by everybody as a great ball 
player and a fine gentleman. 

When pitchers like Johnny Sain and 
Hal Newhouser win 20 games a season, 
it’s a fine year. When they win 25, it’s 
a great one. And when they cop 30, 
well, it’s phenomenal. 

All this makes our old-timers look 
like supermen. In fact, when you ex 
amine their records, you begin believ- 
ing that they weren't real, that they 
were the inventions of crazy sports 
writers. 

Look at old Cy Young’s record, for 
instance: Pitched 874 games, won 510, 
pitched three no-hitters, won 20 or 
more games a season 16 times, and 
was a 30-game-or-better winner five 
times! 

And how about Walter Johnson? He 


won 413 games and copped 20 or more 


games a season 12 times, despite b 
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in a second-division club most of his 
career. Walter’s most sensational feat, 
however, was starting three successive 
games and winning all three without 
allowing a run! 4 

Were the old-timers that much bet- 
ter than the modern-day pitchers? Of 
course not. The old-timers had every- 
thing in their favor. The ball was much 
deader and the fences were farther 
away. Another thing: They could throw 
“spit” balls and other freak pitches 
now banned. 

So don’t believe any mumbo-jumbo 
about how poorly the modern pitchers 
stack up against the old. Fellows like 
Grove, Dean, Hubbell, Feller, and 
Newhouser would have been twice as 
sensational in the 1900s. 

Hats-Off Dept. Tip your beanie to 
George Brown, of Jordan High School, 
Los Angeles. Eazly this month, George 
broke a 16-year high school record by 


broad jumping 25 feet, 2% inches. |, 


Since the world’s record is 26 feet, 8% 
inches, George ought to be making in- 
ternational history in a year Or two. 

After hanging up his pitching glove 
for good, Lefty Gomez, the former 
Yankee, applied for a job with a sport- 
ing goods firm. He was asked to fill out 
a regular form. The first question read: 
“What was your last job?” Lefty wrote: 
“Pitching baseballs.” The second ques- 
tion asked, “What was your reason for 
leaving?” Lefty quickly answered, 
“Couldn’t get the side out.” 

Need some new baseball or tennis 
equipment? Here’s a tip. Look up the 
Post Cereals advertisement in this is- 
sue, and you'll find an offer that can’t 
be topped—a way of getting the equip- 
ment you need at the lowest possible 
price. It is all Grade A equipment and 
is the biggest buy since the Indians 
peddled Manhattan for 24 bucks. 

Clemson was playing Mercer back 
in 1934, and with the game nearly 
over the referee turned to Streak Law- 
ton, Clemson halfback, -and said: 
“Streak, this is your last game and you 
have just 60 seconds left to make his- 
tory.” 

Just then Mercer punted to the Ti- 
gers. Lawton caught the ball and raced 
90 yards for a touchdown. He dashed 
back up the field, tossed the ball to 
the referee, and gasped: “What are the 
other 54 seconds for, mister?” 

Sportswriters agree that Babe Her- 
man was one of the worst outfielders 
of all time; and they loved to tease 
him about the time he was hit on the 
head by a fly ball. Babe swore it wasn’t 
true. “If I ever get hit on the head by 
a fly ball,” he once said, “I'll walk off 
the field and quit the game forever.” 

One of the writers gave him the 
dead-pan. “What about the shoulder?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Babe. “The shoul- 
der doesn’t count.” 

s —Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


i West’s new luxury train 
a ne Sh favorite vacation play” 
ground! The Golden State (extra r 
offers the last word in Sheepeng - 
and coach comfort. Or 7 e the 
popular Imperial (no extra are). 



















COLORADO 

of scenic grandeur ..@ 
—_ travel comfort on —— 
Rocky Mountain Rocket, overnight 
between Chicago and Denver- 
Colorado Springs. Reserved seat 
Chair Cars, luxurious Sleeping 
Cars, delicious meals . . - 0 extra 


fare! 

















[Explore . enjoy Colorado's rugged mountains. * 













NORTH OR s$OUTH a 
in style to Minnesota es 
fone peor 9 or sunny Gulf a 
beaches. ..on the Twin Star Roc 4 
new, streamlined beauty —— 
Minneapolis and Houston. — 
of Coach and Pullman a el 
dations. . _and like all Rockets 
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Cool Minnesota Lakes invite summer visitors, 





A. D. Martin, General Passenger Traffic Mgr. 115 
VACATION Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 
LITERATURE _ Please send literature and information on low Coach fares and vaca- 


tions iN 1 California © Colorado © Northern Lakes and Woods 
D Send details on All-Expense Tours O Traveloan Plan 
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‘Seventeen’ makeup.” 











Dear Sully Seventeen: 

How can I be a slick chick? I’m 
sort of drab. —Ruth 
Dear Ruth: 


Give yourself a new look. Puff on 
Seventeen Powder and do a rose- 
bud mouth with Seventeen Lipstick. 
For that natural look men look for, 
get your Seventeen tools in your 
favorite teen shop or cosmetic 


department. 
Boer'New York 


SALLY SEVENTEEN 








REGENT EXAMS 











AVAILABLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING 





AMERICAN HISTOR 

And World Backgrow 
ENGLISH 4 Y 
PLA 





EACH BOOK 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE FinreRMEDIATE A 
OF THE LATEST T 
REGENTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS. 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The little red books 
have all the answers" 





AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — of money order 

















Try this tested 
skin treatment 
for an externally 
caused 


COMPLEXION 


Lather-massage twice 
daily with Cuticura Soap 
(more often if skin is very 
oily), then at bedtime apply 
Cuticura Ointment to help clear up 
externally caused pimples, ease out 
blackheads. Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment are fragrant, scientifically 
medicated. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 
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May Commemoratives 


This month the fourth and fifth 
1949 U. S. commemoratives will be is- 
sued. ‘ 

A 6-cent air mail, honoring the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of Alex- 
dria, Virginia, will be placed on sale for 
the first time in that city on May 11. 
A new 3-cent stamp commemorating 
the 300th year since the founding of 
Annapolis, Maryland, will go on first- 
day sale there on May 23. 

The Alexandria air mail, shown be- 
low, bears a reproduction of the city’s 
official seal. A pair of outstretched 
wings appear behind the seal. To the 
left of the seal is a picture of Carlyle 
House, home of John Carlyle, who was 
one of Alexandria’s founders. 

To the right is a picture of Gadsby’s 
Tavern where George Washington, 
John Paul Jones, and other famous 
Americans met many times to talk over 
the state of our country. 

The Annapolis stamp, below, shows 
a Colonial location map of the city and 
the mouth of the Severn River. Draw- 
ings on the map show a ship entering 
the Severn from Chesapeake Bay, a 
boatload of Puritans going ashore, and 
Lord Baltimore’s seal, which represents 
the colony of Maryland. 

For first-day cancellations of the 
Alexandria stamp, send self-addressed 
envelopes to Postmaster, Alexandria, 
Va. For first-day cancellations of the 
Annapolis stamp, send self-addressed 
envelopes to Postmaster, Annapolis, 
Md. Also send a money order or postal 
note to cover the cost of the stamps. 
You may send for as many as 10 can- 
cellations of.each stamp. 











Annapolis Commemorative 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Freq 
Memory Book with each order. Writ, 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scrantan 5, Pa, 


STAMPS 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers, 
Our readers are advised to read an ertisemont 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals,” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap. 
proval” stamps you must.pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish fo buy. If you do not in- 
fend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in' which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 
' moth and midget stamps, 
"a total value $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign approval buyers. 
Plus Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Catalogues. 
ODD STAMPS 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


300 FAK: 10¢ 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOCUING 


TO 25¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS: 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
75, New York 
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You will find scores of new varieties h 
your collection! Big and little stamps, - J 
sected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is dif- 
ferent. Every stamp one you will delight In owning. Think 
of the fun you will have! All for only (0¢ to approval 
applicants. Write today and receive special fonian Island 
stamp extra. 


Garcelon Stamp Company, Box 494 Calais, Maine. 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmails, pictorials and others from the world over; 
— oy up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 
applicants 


ly. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 


200 rest giants 3. 














stamps worth up to 15c each! 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON /3, N.H. 


eN FREE CATALOG! 
Zn anes Mustrated! United States 
Sta 














Stamps. Packets. Albums 
& Supplies tor Beginners, 


€ 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





Romania School Issue of five mint 
stamps portraying Student Reciting, 


ONLY 1c Weaving Class. Young Machiais 


it, 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, M. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy @ full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Giver 





to approval service applicants sending 3¢ postes® 


FREE 
STAMPS: All dif., 500, $1; 1000, $2 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 
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Have to Think of the Future 


Bill Baldwin and Dale Wight, two 
KPIX television stars, headlined a rally 
at a high school recently. They opened 
up by asking the students, “What do 
you want us to do?” 

Shouted a joker in the audience, 
“Drop dead!” 

“We'd like to,” Wight shot back, 
“but then what would we do for an 
encore?” 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Handicapped 

A family were objecting to their high 
school son’s girl friend. They insisted 
he ought to be a little more particular 
about the company he kept. 

‘Tm sorry, Dad,” the boy said, “but 
she’s the best girl I can get with the car 
we've got.” 


cd 


E. T. Fehlings 


Bob Hope: “People who throw kisses 
are mighty near hopelessly lazy.” 


31 
The Big Squelch 


Once the famous reporter, Richard 
Harding Davis, wrote his name on a 
tablecloth belonging to a gracious so- 
ciety woman. “Some people,” Davis 
suggested, not too modestly, “would 
have that embroidered.” 

“T,” said his hostess tartly, “will have 


it laundered.” 
Des Moines Register 


Catty Comeback 


Fred Astaire swears he overheard 
this on a movie lot. 

“My fiancé,” said the first extra, “is 
telling everybody he’s going to marry 
the most beautiful girl in the world.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed the other. 
“After all the time you've been going 
with him!” 

Toledo Blade 


Good Question 


Will Rogers once attended a fashion- 
able Park Avenue affair in cowboy. 
duds. A dowager in an extremely low- 
cut evening gown approached him and 
looked down her nose. 

“My dear man,” she sniffed, “don’t 
you have any clothes besides those?” 

“Madam,” drawled Rogers, “I was 


just about to ask you the same thing.” 
Walter Winchell 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-sixth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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Nail Biting Rates a Hand—at the Circus. 


‘to Québec 





Are you making an exhibit of yourself with your nail-biting 
and knuckle-gnawing? You can break the habit if you really 
try. Start by keeping your nails clean and filed smoothly. 


If you want speed, rugged 
dependability and the finest 
typing features... you'll find the 
Smith-Corona better than any 
other portable. Ask your 
dealer. Ask him also about 
his easy payment terms. 


Smith Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 

























every sport is 
at its best / 


—_—_— 
Whether you wish to e it in ~ 


the picturesque forest and lake + = 
districts of Québec’s mountains or prefer the 
more formal resorts of Québec’s beautiful and 
unspoiled lakes and rivers, you can find in 
Québec an ideal location for a truly memorable 
and different vacation. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 
For help planning your ti or for 
information concerning the unsurpassed 
industrial opportunities in our 
province, write the Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ings, Quebec City, Canada, or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 










































HENRY GRANT, SICK! 
WELL, THERE GOES 
THE BIG DEBATE. 


WARREN, YOUVE 
TO TAKE 
HANK'S PLACE 
AGAINST THAT 
CENTERVILLE CHAMP, 



















| WANT To win, 





SANDRA.MOTHER | if THEY REALLY 
AND DAD ARE - | want YOu TO 
KINDA COUNTING ) win, THEY 


ON IT, TOO. FSucHT TO GET YOU 
mom A PORTABLE . You 
KNOW -"MAKE SURE 
YOUR WORK IS UN~ 
DERSTOOD-TYPE IT | 
ON YOUR UNDERWOOD 











SON, WHEN SANDRA TOLD ME HOW SHE 
TYPED YOUR NOTES FOR YOU, 1 DECIDED 
1'D GIVE YOU A PRIZE YOU CAN USE ALL 
YOUR LIFE.1T’S YUST my 
UKE HERS , AN 





<j 
THANKS , DAD 





UNDERWOOD CHAMPION | Now 1 CAN 
PORTABLE. ALWAYS *MAKE 
] SURE MY WORK IS 
| UNDERSTOOD ~;LL 
| TYPE IT ON my 





UNDERWOOD.’ 









ANO THIROLY...ANO 
THIRDLY... GULP- 1 CAN'T 
SEEM TO MAKE OUT THIS 
THIRD POINT, PROFESSOR 


Fe 


PROBABLY 

~ HIS NOTES 
ARE NOTHING 

BUT SCRIBBLES 
LIKE ALL HIS } 
WRITTEN WORK. & 








AND THIROLY... 
AND THIRDLY... 











Perhaps there’s a tip for you in Warren 

Howard's experience. You'll get along 

better in school with neatly typed home- 
* work and classroom papers. 

Ask your dad to give you a portable ... 

to buy it from his nearest Authorized 

Underwood Typewriter Dealer. Tell him 


to be sure it’s an Underwood Champion. 
© 1948 









Ee. 
UNDERWOOD 
Wha 


R078 





& 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


NO MATTER HOW I TRY, 
\ CAN‘T SEEM TO READ 
MY NOTES. “FROSTY” 
SAVS VLL NEVER BEAT 
THAT CENTERVILLE 
WHIRLWIND. 


You come 
OVER TO 
MY HOUSE, 
2] WARREN. MAYBE 

1 CAN HELP, 










CONGRATULATIONS TO 
WEST HIGH AND TO 
"WARREN HOWARD. 
YOUNG MAN , YOU CONGRATULATE 
DID A (uen UNDERWOOD 
Nv 
MASTERLY JOB, PORTABLE. 
HELPED ME VN. 











Underwood 
typewriter leader 


of the world 
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By Mary Alice Cullen 
and Jean Merrill 


Feature Editors, Scholastic Magazines 


one of those exotic travel stickers on 

our baggage! 

We don’t need stickers (trophies of 
famous tourist hotels) to recall memo- 
ries of pleasant nights at youth hostels 
(25 cents) and small inns in ten coun- 
tries, meals in farmers’ kitchens, break- 
fasts where we shared our coffee with 
the innkeeper and his wife, and lasting 
friendships with the countrymen. 

In fact, we would have been hard 
put to find a place to slap a sticker. 
Most of the time we had no suitcase! 
We carried our belongings in saddle- 
packs slung over our bikes. (We took 
one small overnight case of city clothes 
that we sent ahead from London to 
Paris to Rome.) 

How can you spend three months in 
Europe for $350 (plus plane fare)? We 
did it by exploring bevond the beaten 
tourist trails. We've culled our diaries 
for answers to questions you will ask. 


Bie MONTHS in Europe—and not 


... what to take. 


You'll be footloose to roam the by- 
ways or hunt out the small pension in 
direct ratio to the luggage you don’t 
take along. Keep it down to what you 
can easily transport yourself—by bike 
or by oand. 

Transatlantic baggage allowance on 
a plane is around 66 pounds. That's 
adequate for all your equipment (in- 
cluding bike!) if you travel light. Our 
lightweight Raleigh bikes (insist on a 
3-speed gear shift) weighed about 30 
pounds. Saddlepacks shouldn't weigh 
more than 25 pounds—if peddling is to 
be fun. Sleeping bags (5 pounds) are 
handy if you plan to camp out—we did 
on occasion. With a little juggling vou 
can also include a small suitcase of city 
clothes. 

In your saddlepack take clothes you 
can wash out in a mountain brook and 
that don’t need ironing. Our basic 
cycling wardrobe included: 1 wrinkle- 
proof skirt; 3 basque shirts; 1 pr. shorts; 
1 pr. dungarees; two sweaters; 1 rain- 
coat (a must in England); wool socks; 
2 pr. shoes. 


.» how to get around. 


Buy road maps in Europe, wonder- 
fully detailed ones that mark _ hills, 
points of interest. 

American Express or Cooks in all 
large cities will cash traveler’s checks, 
and receive your mail. (If you're car- 
tying traveler’s checks, take along some 
in small denominations in case you have 
to cash one into pounds the day before 
a 
This is the second of two articles. 





EUROPE 
a Bicyclette 


Ten Countries—Three Months 


and No Stickers on Our Suitcase 


vou leave London.) In most cities and 
towns ask for the local visitors’ bureau 
such as the Syndicat d'Initiative in 
France. 

As for itinerary, we believe in asking 
local advice as you go along. Many a 
delightful adventure for us was the re- 
sult of a conversation with a country- 
man over breakfast. But the more 
travel books vou skim before taking off, 
the less chance of your missing some- 
thing. 

What about language? English and a 
little high school and college French 
carried us through all ten countries. 

One small item about youth hostels: 
Write to American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
6 E. 39 St., NYC. An AYH pass en- 
titles you to stay at hostels in all coun- 
tries. Hostels in large cities are often 
less glamorous, though clean and ade- 
quate, than in country regions. Some 
large cities also have international stu- 
dent dorms where you can put up in- 
expensively. 


... places to go. 


A true-blooded Irishman we met 
when our Pan American Clipper put 
down at Shannon airport sent us to 
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Kerry County and we're convinced that 
we had the most picturesque and 
Gaelic jaunt possible. On the Dingle 
Peninsula (near Tralee), the folk speak 
Gaelic (English, too), live in thatched 
stone houses built before America was 
discovered, and ride donkey carts. Kil- 
larney and its lakes and Cork and its 
Blarney Stone are in Kerry County. 
Lodgings may cost you as much as two 
dollars a night. There are few Irish 
youth hostels in Kerry. 

From Lands End and Penzance, 
England, through Cornwall and Devon 
youll bike through rolling country 
with thatched-roofed houses, fishing 
villages, and literary landmarks. It 
shouldn’t be missed any more than the 
small towns between Oxford and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon (make reservations for 
Shakespearean plays a week or two in 
advance) or the famous Lake Country 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Hostels 
in England are first rate, and spaced 15 
to 20 miles apart. They are popular; 
so if you plan to arrive in midsummer, 
get a British hostel handbook and write 
ahead for reservations. In London there 
are many small hotels in the neighbor- 
hood of the British Museum for about 
two dollars a night. 

The Scottish Border (around Ha- 
wick), famous for battles and ballads, 
won our hearts. Scottish hostels perch 
by scenic moors or Highland lakes and 
capture the rustic spirit of hosteling 
with huge open hearths for self-cook- 
ing. Edinburgh’s a beautiful city—but 
don’t overlook the Highlands and the 
Lowlands. 

Denmark and the Benelux countries, 
we've been told, are the bikers’ para- 
dise (few hills!). We look forward to 
them next trip. We did go to Brussels. 
whose stores last summer boasted every 
conceivable variety of goods from New 
York, Paris, or any other place in the 
world—but at, we suspect, the highest 
prices in the world. 

The military government in Ger- 
many encourages you to visit this year. 
If you're watching your finances, check 
the price of tourist facilities before ven- 
turing. 

To visit la belle France on just a 
piece of a summer causes the French to 
throw up hands in dismay. You must 
simply choose between the lures of 
Normandy (Mont Saint-Michel is here): 
Brittany; the champagne country to the 
north of Paris; the chateau country to 
the south; the wine land of Burgundy 
to the east; or le pays Basque near the 
Pyrenees, and so on. 

In both the Basque country and Bur- 
gundy (Avalon, Beaune, Dijon), you'll 
be in French countryside not frequented 
by tourists. This means fine beds in 
country inns for 50 cents a night. And 


(Concluded on page 38-T) 
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Fascinating 
Cruises 


THROUGH 


CANADA'S 


INLAND 
WATERS 





ACH mile becomes a breath- 
less memory as you cruise 
down the picturesque St. Law- 


rence River, up the romantic 
Saguenay or through the fabulous 
Great Lakes. Enjoy the charm of 
French Canada and her resorts— 
the grandeur of the mountain 
scenery—the gay, carefree life 
aboard ship. Choice of a variety 
of independent or all-expense 
cruises, lasting from three to 
eight or nine days. 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY 


From the famous Falls up the St. 
Lawrence to the mysterious Sag- 
uenay. See Toronto, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Mur- 
ray Bay and Tadoussac. Travel 
all or any part of this majestic 
route. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Between Detroit and Duluth, 
across Lakes Huron and Superior 
on the luxurious S. S. “Noronic.” 
See Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port Ar- 
thur. Deck sports and entertain- 
ment are popular features. 


For further information see your 
travel agent, R. R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in principal cities. 

















Pick Your Camera Carefully 


By William J. Temple, Brooklyn College 


O CAMERA displays bewilder you? 
Are you puzzled to know what 
kind of camera to buy? We may be 
able to save you both money and grief. 
You can waste a lot of money on 
equipment if you are not sure of the 
difference between essentials and _ re- 
finements. 

If you are a beginner start out with 
a simple camera. The more numerous 
the adjustments the more chance of 
mistakes. And don’t feel apologetic if 
your camera won't take pictures at 
1,000th of a second in the darkest base- 
ment corner. Most pictures are taken 
in the middle range of speeds and 
stops. If you are going to drive within 
legal speed limits you do not really 
need a car designed to go a hundred 
miles per hour. 

Fixed focus cameras are simplest. No 
adjustment is necessary because the 
lens is perraanently mounted so that 
everything from 8 to 10 feet to the 
farthest distance is in relatively sharp 


focus. Usually the shutter speed and 


lens opening are fixed, too, at about a 
twenty-fifth of a second and f/11 or 
f/16. Good pictures can be taken in 
sunlight with such cameras. They come 
in various shapes and sizes, such as the 
box type (like the Brownie) and the 
two dollar “candid” type (made to look 
like the higher priced 35 mm. cam- 
eras). By the way, the flash-bulb fix- 
ture built into such cameras has ques- 
tionable value. Even if it works, the 
flash from the direction of the camera 
provides such flat lighting that faces 
will look like blank ovals in the result- 
ing picture. No nose. 

A new and _ attractive fixed-focus 
camera is the Argoflex 75. It looks like 
the more expensive twin-lens_ reflex 
type (see below) but it is actually a box 
camera with a picture-size ground glass 
screen and a second lens for view-find- 
ing. ‘ 

Better cameras have lenses mounted 
so that they can be moved nearer or 
farther from the film to focus the 
image of either far or near objects 
sharply. Several types are common. In 
the less expensive cameras the photog- 
rapher must judge the distance (or 
measure it) and set the lens at the cor- 
rect distance marking on a scale. With 
such a camera, unless you are a good 
judge of distance, you need a distance- 
measuring gadget called a range-finder. 
You look through the range-finder and 


coupled 


adjust it until you see two super-im- 
posed images or a split ry « correctly 
aligned. Then you read the distance 
from a scale on the range-finder and 
set the camera accordingly. “Press” 
cameras (like the Speed Graphics and 
the Busch), some folding cameras (like 
the Zeiss Super Ikonta B) and such 
35 mm. cameras as the Argus, Contax, 
Leica, Bolsey, Kodak Retina, and Ko- 
dak 35 have a built-in range-finder 
mechanically to the _ lens 
mount, so that when your range-finder 
images are correctly lined up your lens 
is focussed. 

In_ reflex cameras, you see the pic- 
ture-size image right side up on a ground 
glass screen and move the lens until the 
image is sharp. The single lens reflex 
(like the Graflex) contains a mirror 
which reflects the image from-the pic- 
ture-taking lens to the ground glass for 
focussing, and then the mirror swings 
out of the way when you release the 
shutter so that the focussed image falls 
on the film. In the twin-lens reflexes 
(Rolleiflex, Contaflex, Ilcoflex, Koda- 
flex, Argoflex, etc.) there is one lens for 
taking the picture and a second lens 
for providing the image on the ground 
glass. The two lenses are mechanically 
coupled so that when the second lens 
is placed to give a sharp image on the 
ground glass the first throws a sharp 
image on the film. 

Pictures are cheaper by the dozen. 
Professional photographers frequently 
use cut-film sheets loaded individually 
in holders like plates. Roll film is more 
convenient and more widely available. 
Cost per negative is cheapest in the 36- 
exposure rolls of 35 mm. film for use 
in the miniature cameras. This is espe- 
cially important for color, But these 
tiny (L” x 14%”) pictures need enlarge- 
ment for satisfactory viewing and en- 
largements are expensive. (Not so ex 
pensive if you make them yourself, of 
course, but who pays for the enlarger?) 
Or, if you propose to show them as 
transparencies mounted in 2x2 slides, 
you must have a projector. 

Unless you are already an expert 
don’t put all your savings into a very 
expensive, complicated camera. No 
one camera is best for everything. 
Some people carry twd cameras on 
trips, one loaded with color film and 
one with’ black-and-white. Color film is 
slower—put it in the camera with the 
faster lens. 
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GRAY LIN 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
farm and Gold Rush village rebuilt 
in complete detail, with original store 
goods, mine machinery, railroad. 
From Los Angeles .. . $5.18 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 
Tanner Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Brothers First National Studios. 
See miles of exotic sets, famous stars. 
Also stars homes. From Los Angeles $3.74 


GRAY LINE U-DRIVES or Limousines 
with guide drivers are yours by the 
day or week—ideal for small groups. 


SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS TOURS” 
FOLDER—for Southern 
California, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. 
-~ 





vw 

@eeeeoe e20e8e2eee280880e?080 
Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. C 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder 


Name. 





Adiress. 





City_ State 
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West of Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, 

Robbers Roost, and Leadville, Colo.; 
or the Spanish padres whose many mis- 
sions witness their service to man; or 
America’s oldest civilization as it was 
and is in Indian communities; or the 
modern age of great dams, bridges, 
Hollywood studios, and jet plane fac- 
tories. 

You will want to step over the line 
into Mexico or into Canada. You will 
gaze open-mouthed at the modern 
house architecture of California. Musts 
not in this list are Pasadena Bulloch’s 
department store and Top o’ the Mark 
cocktail lounge in San Francisco. Let 
your sociological research also include 
the legal gambling casinos of Reno, Las 
Vegas, or Elko, Nev. 

This is the country of John Stein- 
beck, Will James, and Zane Grey, of 
The Oregon Trail, Roughing It, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, Timberline, 
Laughing Boy, and “westerns.” 

Our West is rich in national parks 
and national monuments. To pre-plan 


Tre your choice—the rootin’ tootin’ 
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SAN JUAN 
@ CAPISTRANO 
MISSION 















Step In, Pardner 


your trip write to the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washingotn, D. C., for folders. Tell the 
section you plan to visit. Many parks 
operate lodges or camp sites for visi- 
tors. In National Park Service publica. 
tions you will find the names of park 
superintendents to whom you can write 
for reservations. ; 

Most Western states conduct services 
for travelers from state capitals. For 
excellent maps write New Mexico and 
Wyoming. Arizona issues one of the 
most beautiful of magazines ($3). New 
American Library offers the Penguin 
Guide to California (25 cents). Order 
through Scholastic Book Service. 

Everywhere the hospitable West in- 
vites you to step in. 


The West 


CALIFORNIA 

1. Star of India ship, Ramona Marriage Place: 
San Diego 

2. San Juan Capistrano Mission ° 

3. Brea Fossil Pits, Huntington Library, Knott's 
Berry Farm “Mining Town”: Los Angeles 

4. Mission, Early Adobe Houses: Santa Barbara 





USTER BATTLEFIELD 
_ NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 
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5. Old ¢ 

terey 
6. Edwir 
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5, Old Customs House, Steinbeck locale: Mon- 


terey 

6. Edwin Markham House: San Jose 

7, Mission, Steinhart Aquarium, Jack London 
Saloon: San Francisco Bay 

8. Sutter's Fort, Pony Express Museum: Sacra- 
mento 


OREGON 

9. Flavel Mansion: Astoria 

10. Gov. McLoughlin Mansion: Oregon City 
11. Bonneville Dam 


WASHINGTON 

12. Ft. Nisqually: Tacoma 

13. Pickett House: Bellingham 
14. Grand Coulee Dam 


IDAHO 
15. Ghost Mining City: Idaho City 
16. Arrowrock Dam 


MONTANA 

17. Anaconda Copper Smelter: Anaconda 

18. Leonard Copper Mine: Butte 

19. Charles M. Russell Cowboy Art Museum: 
Great Falls 

20. Robbers Rcost Hotel, etc.: Virginia City 

21, Custer Battlefield Nat'l Cemetery 


WYOMING 

22. Frontier Fort: Sheridan 

23. Buffalo Bill Museum: Cody 
24. Fort Casper 

25. Fort Laramie Nat’l Mon. 
26. Fort Bridger 


UTAH 


27. Copper Mine: Bingham 

28. Mormon Tabernacle, First House: Salt Lake 
City 

29. Timpanogos Cave Nat’! Mon. 

30. Dinosaur Nat‘’l Mon. 


COLORADO 

31. Healy House, Silver Mine: Leadville 

32. Mining Capital: Central City 

33. Meeker Museum: Greeley 

34. Brown Hotel, Elitch Gardens, Eugene Field 
lib, Lookout Mt. Grave of Buffalo Bill: 
Denver 

35. Will Rogers Mem.: Colorado Springs 

3%. Mineral Palace: Pueblo 

37, Kit Carson Museum: Trinidad 

38. Mesa Verde Nat'l Park 


NEW MEXICO 


39. Prehistoric Pueblo Bonito: Chaco Canyon 

40. Cliff Houses: Bandelier Nat'l Mon. 

41. El Palacio Real, San Miguel Mission: Santa Fe 
42. The Indian Sky City: Acoma 

43. Gran Quivira Nat'l Mon. 

44. Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Mon. 


ARIZONA 

45. Bird Cage Theatre, etc.: Tombstone 
46. Mission San Zavier: Tucson 

47, Casa Grande Nat'l Mon. 

48. Montezuma Castle 

49. Canyon de Chelly Nat‘l Mon. 

50. Boulder (Hoover) Dam 





Know any school that wants to ex- 
change project books with Australian 
schools? Four such project books from 
“outback” rural schools are available for 
inspection. Write John Briears, Austra- 
lian News and Info. Bur., 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


2 a a 


New, low air coach fares have been 
announced by Northwest Airlines: New 
York to Seattle, $97; St. Paul, $41; 
Detroit, $21. 
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Paradise for picture takers— 
Land of Pueblos, New Mexico 


2 










Underground fairyland — 
Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico 


5 ne 


You can see all these great western wonderlands—easily 
on your trip to or from California via Santa Fe (route of 
The Chief and Super Chief). 

Just ask your railroad or travel agent how to include 
them in a vacation trip this summer. 

For free picture folders that will help you in your plan- 
ning—just mail the coupon. 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
Dept. ST-7, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me the free literature | have checked: 

oO Dude Ranches 
(] Time Table 


(1 Grand Canyon 
( California 


C1 Land of Pueblos 
0 Carlsbad Caverns 


Address 
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Raleigh Cycles are serviced by Raleigh dealers everywhere 


name 
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Meet 
Britain's 
~ Champ— 
© Since 1887! 


\ GEARED LIKE A CAR j 
ith Sturmey-Archer 3 or 4 
speed gears —the origi- 
» nal and best—to keep § 

your, energy-output © 
ven, ‘whether you | 


bicycle moves; 


through Ariction; 


on the tires: 


“FINGER -CONTROLLED ‘Two-WHEEL 
/SAFETY BRAKES / | 
“make your cycling safe; assure juikk, 
smooth, ‘stops coasting | downhill 
jer amidst heavy traffic. , 


| 


for the 


for free illustrated catalogue—write to 


RALEIGH CYCLE DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. x 


669 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Mass 





Pan with 
a Purpose 


Second in a series on how to make the 
most of your movie camera. 


PAN is a gradual swing of the 

camera in any direction for a 
panorama effect. Unless you have had 
many, successful experiences with pan- 
ning or have unlimited sources of film, 
do not pan. An area of scenic beauty 
that perhaps will not be visited again 
can too easily become a series of blurry, 
jumping pictures. 

Our friend Joe disregards all warn- 
ings. He aims his new movie camera at 
the top of the building and presses the 
button. With all his natural talent he 
tilts the camera slowly downward to 
pan the entire building. Even if his 
technique is excellent, what have we, 
except a panorama of the building 
with little composition and certainly no 
detail? 

How can Joe improve this series of 
shots of the tall building? First he 
should take two or three feet with the 
camera steady on a tripod at a distance 
sufficient to capture the entire subject 
in its natural setting. Now a medium- 
distance shot, preferably from another 
angle. Next a move up to the entrance 
for its detail. 

“Is panning ever justified?” you may 
ask. Yes, sometimes, especially when 
your subject is one that moves. It is 
not necessary to move the camera to 
record all motion, however. Suppose 
you wish to: photograph a horse and 
rider jumping a hurdle. By placing 
your camera in the proper position, 
both the approach and the jump can 
be recorded in careful detail without 
moving the camera. 

Use a tripod whenever possible. If 
one is not available, steady the body 
by leaning against a tree or some other 
object. 


Transitions 


In all his work Joe (and you) will 
use the “cut.” Think of it as a period 
to your celluloid sentence. Thus, with 
a long shot you say, “See yonder beat- 
tiful, tall building.” Cut (period). Me 
dium shot—“Now. we are closer and 
can see that it has fine carving.” Cut. 
Close-up—“Here we are at the door. 
What remarkable stone archangels!” 
End of paragraph. 

Fades are often used for transitions. 
A fade-out is simply the gradual dis 
appearance of a clear shot to a black 
frame. A fade-in, the reverse. Holly- 
wood makes its fades in the laboratory: 
You can introduce fades as you sh 
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By ROBERT N. GROVE, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


your film but only if the camera is held 
steady on its tripod. 


To produce a fade-out, expose the | 


scene for the desired time, gradually 
close the diaphragm down to its small- 
est opening and then stop the camera. 
For a fade-in, start the mechanism with 
diaphragm closed. Gradually open it to 
the desired size for a normal exposure. 

In photography stores the more seri- 
ous amateur movie fan can secure spe- 
cial equipment for producing the fade- 
out and fade-in. In length the fades 
require from one to two feet of film. 

For the average movie fan the pic- 
torial transition is easier to accomplish 
and often more desirable. Suppose Joe 
desires to photograph a series of statues 
in the park. The photographing of one 
statue after another may lead to con- 
fusion or boredom. Joe might, there- 
fore, photograph one statue for the de- 
sired time, then tilt the camera slowly 
up to an artisti¢ cloud formation and 
stop the mechanism. At the next statue 
he aims the camera at another cloud 
formation, then tilts down to the statue. 

Another technique to be used very 
sparingly is the “rapid pan” transition. 
Following the desired exposure on the 
statue the camera is panned thtough 
an are of 180 degrees rapidly enough 
to blur everything. At the next statue 
the camera is set up to be panned 
through another are and to come to 
rest on the second statue. Trees pro- 
vide an excellent background for this 
rapid-pan action. 

Let us assume Joe wishes to trans- 
port his audience from one building to 
another in the park. Thijs resembles a 
change of ideas similar to a change of 
paragraphs in a story. To accomplish 
it he need only set up the camera to 
photograph his characters leaving the 
final building. The following scene pic- 


tures the people approaching a new | .» 


building. 

One transition very similar in effect 
to the fade is that of having a person 
who is part of the story walk directly 
in front of the lens just close enough 
to the camera to block out the last 
frame completely. 

Shots of signposts at both locations 
can also tell the story of a change of 
scenes. The important thing is to re- 
member to plan these shots in advance. 

These are only a few ideas that may 
be used by the imaginative photog- 
rapher. Find some points of similarity 
or relationship between scenes that 
can be built into transitions and allow 
the camera to tell the story. You may 
then bid goodby to those awkward and 
confusing breaks between scenes or se- 
quences, 





























Pxplore Canada’s lake-and-woodland spaces — Nature’s own playground 


A whole new world of fun... 


HEAD NORTH for a refreshing 
away-from-home vacation. Go 
motoring through “‘picture country’’. 
Re-live the past in storied Eastern 
cities. Relax to the rhythm of 
shipboard life on an inland or coastal 
cruise. Linger at a distinguished 
resort or a friendly summer colony 
for swimming and riding and golf. 
It’s all waiting... Write today for 
detailed information or use the 
coupon below. 





Enjoy surf and sun on uncrowded beaches 


7 VACATION “POINTERS” 
--. ALL POINTING TO CANADA 


1. New — interesting —‘“‘foreign’”’” atmosphere, 
2. A million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots to 
do—sports, recreation, sightseeing. 
6. Near—easy to get to—no border 
“red tape”. 7. Your vacation dol- 
lar buys more, goes further. 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED 









Please send me your illustrated book, 
*“‘CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 





OIDs soeninshcitncniapinaestecreiennintionsinniineiaiedniaaia 
(PLEASE PRINT) 








Cruise the scenic, sheltered 
British Columbia coast 









Why not take adv 
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You'll get a pleasant surprise when you visit Ontario—so much to 
do-so much to see—and at prices so reasonable that your purse 
bursts right out laughing. 


holiday, and save money. 


Ontario with its 400,000 square miles of great ‘ 

outdoors has everything to offer. 

beaches...crystal-clear lakes...quiet streams... 
fishing, golf, tennis ... thousands of interesting 
spots to explore. Every member of the family 
will find a pastime to match his or her pleasure 
in Ontario. 


lt 
(CANADA'S Pim 
VACATION PROVINCE) 


antage of this situation? Enjoy a wonderful 


Sun-swept 


Plan now to get more for your money...and 

join the fun in Ontario which you will really 

find to be - - “Canada’s Vacation Pro- 
vince". Write now for information. 














ia 
] Ontario Dept. of Travel and Publicity, A25, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto; Ontario. 

1 Please send me free information about Ontario. * There are always 

| exciting things to 

] Nome dite 

! Address 

q City State 




















New Instrument Increases 
Reading Speed 30% to 300% 


The TDC Reading Rate Controller, an im- 
proved general training and remedial read- 
ing device, is now available for training 
children and adults to read faster and more 
intelligently. It increases reading rates, im- 
proves reading habits and develops flexibil- 
ity of reading rates for varying purposes. 
The Reading Rate Controller has effected 
improvements in speed ranging from 30% 
to 300%. It is now being used by Cornell 
University, the University of Chicago, the 
National War College and many other in- 
stitutions. 


For a4 page bulletin giving complete details, 
case histories and a list of prominent users, 
write 


THREE DIMENSION CO. 
4555 W. Addison St. Chicago 41, Illinois 





ob-o-gaams 


A weekly ‘service to 
start in September 
1949 


Job-o-grams 
will tell your stu 
dents — What they 
will have to do. 
How much they car 
earn. What the qual- 
ifications are. What 
training is neces. 
sary. About working 
conditions. About 
getting a job. About 
the future of the job 





Job-o-grams are written for student 
use in any class where jobs and occupa- 
tions are studied. Each 8-page folder 
deals with a specific job. 


Send 25¢ (no stamps) for one of the 
following job-o-grams, and our plan 
for a woe service beginning in 
September, 1949. 


——Electronics Engineer or Technician 
——Mechanical Engineer 

—_Medical Secretary e 
—__Accountant 

——Casuvalty and Surety Insurance Agent 
— Building Superintendent 

— Restaurant Owner or Manager 
—_—Executive 

——Public Relations Director 


Jot-o-grams ARE WHAT 


YOUR STUDENTS WANT 
JOB-O-GRAMS 








287 E. Gunhill Rd., New York 67, N. Y. 








| Courtenay, put your particular question 











Travel Tips 


EWS trom Europe's “boot”: The 

Italian National Tourist Office 
opens permanent quarters in Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York: announces tio 
new liners, Italia and Atlantic. First rap 
—May 25th—New York to Genoa. 


Against a pleasant holiday back 
ground on Lake Malaren, the second 
World Friendship Camp in Sweden 
will bring together youth of different 
lands to work for international under- 
standing. Info. from the Swedish Youth 
Society, Box 811, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Are you going to special places in 
England this summer? If you can’t find 
information on the inns or hotels in 
Let's Halt Awhile, latest edition of 
Britain’s “Duncan Hines” by Ashley 


to him. See address in the book. --“* 
oe 


U.S. citizens in transit, or visiting for 
less than three months, no longer need 
visas for France. 


Luggage limits: 40 Ibs. per person 
for flights in U. S.:; 55 crossing border; 
66 for overseas. Excess fee for more 
poundage. Usually train cases weigh in 
at 15 lbs., wardrobe cases at 25. large 
pullmans at 35, taxi wardrobes at 66, 


Spark your Canadian vacation with 
the help of a special events calendar. 
The Canadian Govt. Travel Bureau 
(Ottawa, Canada) lists exhibitions, cel 
ebrations, conventions, festivals, sports 
etc., for all its provinces. 


Canadian National Railways _ list 
such far-away places as Horse Chops, 
Joe Batts Arm, Cape White Handker 
chief, Come-by-Chance,  Breakheat 
Point, Happy Adventure, etc., since t 
now services Newfoundland. 
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Balance your budget, but have thé! 
dreamed-of vacation with one of Unite! 
Airlines new tours to the Rocky Mout 
tains or the Hawaiian Islands. Ni 
days (from San Francisco or Los At 
geles) in a double room in Honoltt 
costs about $330 per person, plus @ 
for all expenses except meals wi 
there. Stay on for two more weeks 
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They tour not Dante’s hell but the Shen- 
andoah Valley's dramatic Luray Caverns. 


$50 more. Other more extensive tours 
higher. 

If you’re seeing America first, spend 
nine days at Bear Trap Ranch in Colo, 
From Denver it’s $131.50 (double 
room). Or tour Estes and Rocky Mt. 
National Parks with side trips to the 
Continental Divide, Perthoud Pass, etc. 
$75.67 (double room) from Denver. 


If you're riding West around June 8- 
12, head for the Rose Festival in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

* 


California’s callin’ for countless vaca- 
tioners—if this year is no exception. 
Write to the All-Year Club’s Commu- 
nity Visitors Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., for their news events 
calendar for the month you plan to 
visit. That way you won't miss such 
highlights as the ’49ers’ Celebration at 
Lakeside (July 22-24) where any man 
found clean shaven and without west- 
ern costume or woman found without 
pigtails (except visitors) is hailed be- 
fore the Kangaroo Court for regular ’49 
justice, 

& 


For East Coast travelers: Why not a 
beautiful Blue Ridge Mountain route, 
with side stops at Shenandoah National 
Park, the natural limestone caverns of 
Luray and the Luray Singing Tower 
with its 47 bell carillon at Luray, Va.? 


Take the high road or low, but be 
sure to go to Edinburgh if you're in the 
British Isles between August 22-Sep- 
tember 10. There music lovers will hear 
concerts, opera, ballet, three dramas. 
An earlier “Festival of the Arts” is held 
from May 15-28 at Bath, England. 


Our friendly neighbor Canada offers 
the best Travel Tip yet—removal of the 


15 per cent tax. Why don’t we follow 
suit? 








UNITED’S ALL-EXPENSE 





9 days of magnificent scenery, swim- 
ming, riding, relaxation in Colorado 
for as little as $177.84" (plus tax) with 


(on Sou 07 Vo Vom 


AIR VACATIONS! 


Hawaii 


Please send me your Air Vacation booklets on Colorado and Hawaii. 
(Please print.) 


NAME 





Now you can have the vacation you’ve dreamed about, 
without stretching your budget! Magnificent, colorful 


low, all-inclusive prices. 


dude ranch. 


itineraries. (See coupon below.) 


*From Chicago. Other representative low prices: 
$261.63 from New York, $219.64 from Seattle (plus 
tax). Proportionately low fares from other points. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Room 213, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


CeCe CeO EEE OHHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE H EES 


Coe ee eae reer eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeete 





Colorado, or beautiful Hawaii are yours to enjoy at 


You fly luxurious United Mainliners to Denver—spend 
nine or more wonderful days in Colorado, including 
Estes National Park, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, 
Rocky Mt. National Park’s Grand Lake Lodge and a 


Choose any of four all-expense Rocky Mountain Air 
Vacations, varying from 9 to 16 days in length. Low 
prices include transportation, lodging, meals (except 
in Colorado Springs) and all activities described in 


United also offers economy and deluxe Air Vacations 
to Hawaii, 9 to 23 days in length. Vacation time is 
coming quickly! Fill out and mail the coupon below 
today for details on all 14 of United’s Air Vacations. 
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Everybody in the 


Family will enjoy 
a Vacation in 


INDIANA! 


Take any family of three or four mem- 
bers, and they’ll probably never agree 
on the ideal vacation. One likes scen- 
ery, another fishing, a third golf, and 
sO On. 


But you don’t have to traipse around 
here and there—wearily and expen- 
sively—to please them all. Come to 
Indiana! For example, here are a few 
of the vacation pleasures you'll find in 
the Hoosier State: 


* More than 1,000 lakes for fishing, 
boating, bathing; 

% Sand beaches aiong picturesque 
Lake Michigan; 

% Some of America’s largest and 
most fantastic underground caves; 

* Varied, beautiful scenery, with 
rolling hills, broad plains, wind- 
ing streams; 

%* Spots of cultural and historic in- 
terest in the cradle of midwestern- 
literature and art. 


Write for the free scenic map of Indiana 
and see how easy and inexpensive it is 
to make the whole family happy—in 
Indiana! 


Ly ~ 


idl 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 107-ST 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“Europe was wonderful,” said the old 
lady. “We went through 87 cathedrals.” 
| You can see more than cathedrals if you 
prepare yourself to see more by reading 
travel books. 

For a good list obtain Plan Your Va- 
cation Through Travel Books from the 
American Book Publishers Council, 62 
West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. For 
American travel objectives look up the 
“Rivers of America” series, 38 titles 
(Rinehart and Co.) and the “American 
Guide Series” (Hastings House) Of 
this WPA-written series 29 are avail- 
able. 

New for your reading are these: 


ALASKA 

Alaska Now, Herbert Hilscher, (Little, 
Brown, $3.00). Realistic and attractive 
treatment. 
CANADA 


Let’s Visit Canada, Byron Steel, (Me- 
Bride, $3.75): Practical guide for tourist, 
sportsman, and vacationist. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Roving South, Willard Price, (John Day, 

$5.00). A 23,000-mile trip across every 
Central and South American country. 
Southern Empire, Brazil, Bertita Hard- 
ing, (Coward, McCann, $3.50). Lively, in- 
formative, appealing to tourists. 
Let’s Go to Colombia, Lyman S. Judson 
and Ellen Judson, (Harper, $4.00). An 
enthusiastic guide, thorough and _ specific. 
The Chagres: River of the Westward 
Passage, “Rivers of America” series, John 
E. Minter, (Rinehart, $4.00). Excellent; 
about Panama’s principal river. 

The Long Land: Chile, Carleton Beals, 
(Coward, McCann, $4.00). For tourists 
and armchair travelers. 

The Mexico We Found, Franchon Royer, 
(Bruce, $2.50). Through eyes of a tem- 
porary resident and her daughters. 


EUROPE 

Let’s Halt Awhile, Ashley Courtenay, (B. 
T. Batsford, $2.25). An up-to-date listing 
of inns and hotels of Britain—with detailed 
descriptions. 

The Best of Times, Ludwig Bemelmans, 
(Simon and Schuster, $3.95). Europe re- 
visited. 

Footloose in France, Horace Sutton, 
(Rinehart, $4.00). Where to go; what to 
see; what to do. 

Today in Cathedral France, Sydney 
Clark, (McBride, $4.50). Non-technical; 
cathedrals, cathedral towns, builders. 


HAWAII 

Anatomy of Paradise—Hawaii and _Is- 
lands of the South Seas, Joseph C. Furnas, 
(Sloane, $5.00). Authentic background. 


ICELAND 

Iceland, Agnes Rothery, ( Viking, $3.75). 
Another good Rothery travel book. 
IRAN 

Iran: Past and Present, Donald N. Wil- 





ber, (Princeton Univ. Press, $3.00). His- 





Travel Under Cover 


tory; geography, social, political; and ecg. 
nomic picture. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Cape Breton, Isle of Romance, A. ¢ 
Walworth, (Longmans, $3.50). A trip for 
automobile. 


PALESTINE 

Palestine: Land of Israel, Herbert §, 
Sonnenfield, (Ziff-Davis, $5.00). Accom 
plishments before the war of 1948, 





SOUTH AFRICA 


In Search of South Africa, Henry C, Y, 
Morton, (Dodd, Mead, $4.00). Cities, 


scenery, industries, people—travelogue, 


SOUTH SEAS 

Over the Reefs and Far Away, Robert 
Gibbings, (Dutton, $3.50). South Seas, 
past and present. 

Miss Ulysses fron. Pukapuka, Florence 
Frisbie, (Macmillan, $3.00). Autobiog. 
raphy of a South Sea trader's daughter, 


UNITED STATES 


Along Yosemite Trails, Joseph Muench, 
(Hastings House, $2.75). With 100 photos. 

America’s Heartland, the Southwest, 
Green Peyton, (Univ. of Okla. Press, 
$3.75). Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Loui- 
siana, New Mexico, reporter style. 

Chicago, Robert Cromie,  (Ziff-Davis, 
$2.50). Good pictures with brief text. 

Down Cape Cod, Katharine Dos Passos 
and Edith Shay, (McBride, $3.00). One 
of the best guides. Includes cookery. 

Let’s Visit Our National Parks, Byron 
Steel, (McBride, $3.00). A vacationist’s 
motor guide. 

The Inverted Mountains: Canyons of the 
West, Roderick Peattle, ed., (Vanguard, 
$5,00). History, geology, animal life, and 
even human interest stories. 

New York! New York!, Ruth M. Lovd 
and Agnes Wales, (Duell, Sloan, $1.25), 
Guidebook for the entire family. 

Northwest Corner: Oregon and Wasl- 
ington, Henry D. Shelden, (Doubleday, 
$3.95). Good pictures with brief commer 
tary. 

Seeing California, a Guide to the Stale, 
Blair Tavenner, (Little, Brown, $3.50), All 
details for a three-week tour. 

Village Greens of New England, Louise 
Andrews, (Barrows, $3.50). Describes 
greens and their place in colonial life. 

Look at America: the Central Northeas, 
by the editors of Look, (Houghton, Mifilit, 
$5.00). New York, New Jersey, Delawatt 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia. 

Introducing Washington, Clara B. Mat 
Intyre, (Anderson House, $3.00). A smal 
volume with some little known informe 
tion, 

Rocky Mountain Cities, Ray B. Wes 
Jr., (Norton, $4.00). Capitals of the Wei 
ern states. 





WEST INDIES 

The Sugar Islands, A Caribbean Trae 
logue, Alec Waugh, (Farrar, Strat 
$3.00). A well-known writer’s impressi¢ 
of a recent trip. 
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Film Futures 
(Concluded from page 14-T) 


Now, that is no longer true. After 
a long legal battle the film companies, 
one by one, accede to the Department 
of Justice demands. Block booking has 
ceased. Production and _ theatre-own- 
ing interests are being divided. 

If you do not know your theatre 
manager, why not take a few minutes 
to meet him the next time you go to 
the movies? He will welcome vour re- 
actions; tell you his plans. 

Exhibitor choices, a study shows, 
“proved to be to an important degree 
the result of criticism . . . from groups 
such as parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, etc.” If we want to 
change their opinion of our wants in 
movie fare, we'll have to get busy to 
prove our point at the place we mean 
what we say—--the box office. 

How can you help your community 
to see better pictures oftener? First, 
by asking your friendly theatre man- 
ager to book good pictures. Second, by 
helping him develop an audience for 
them. 

How about your influence on your 
students’ movie-going habits? Most 
modern curriculums call for discussion 
of motion pictures. Have you ever re- 
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minded .your students that good films 
on “solid” subjects aren’t necessarily 
“boring”? They must have had an in- 
teresting story—otherwise no one would 
have produced them. And, of course, 
films with high caliber subject matter 
generally get high caliber production. 
What are some good current films 
which you could ask your exhibitor to 
book if he has not already done so? 
The Boy With Green Hair (RKO), 
Canadian Pacific (Fox), Command 
Decision (MGM), Joan of Arc (Wal- 
ter Wanger), Johnny Belinda (War- 
ners), Knock on Any Door (Columbia), 
Letter to Three Wives (Fox), Life 
With Father (Warners), The Red Pony 
(Republic), The Search (MGM), The 
Snake Pit (Fox), The Secret Land 
(MGM), So Dear To My Heart (RKO). 
If the worthwhile pictures on the 
market today are a financial success, 
more good pictures will be forthcom- 
ing. If they fail to attract audiences, 
undoubtedly the exhibitors won’t book 
other good films and, therefore, the 
producers won't produce them. As 
one major producer’s representative 
said, “We can’t afford very many ‘good’ 
pictures this year.” When you and your 
friend, the theatre owner, join forces, 
Hollywood will be able to afford more 

good pictures each year. 
—VERA FALCONER 
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Dalcroze School of Music 
1949 INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 


June 27th through August 6th 


Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 





Classes for Children and Adults—Alertness & 
Increment Credit—Daleroze Teacher's Training— 
Rhythmic Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Harmony—Conducting 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction 
by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, City Center of Music and Drama, 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-4548 


i 


ANNOUNCING! 
Latest Follow Spot and Floodlight for 
Rear Lighting 1000-1500 watts 
Pin spot effects, Magnetic Color Control 
Finger-tip Iris Operation, Horizontal Shutters 
Write VGP Lighting, P.O. Box 639 
New Britain, Conn. 
A Capitol Product 























due to high altitudes, 

speed and sudden 

Alls SEEN, 
Mit S$ 


Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 


THE WORLD OVER 





LITERATURE TEACHERS 


Lighten your load with our Practical 
Tests in English and American Classics 
Free information 


Northwest Educational Bureau 
301 Black Bidg. Fargo, N. Dak. 

















HAS RURAL CHILD 


CORRELATIONS with Standard Texts 


Supplied FREE 








EQUAL CHANCE ? 


Qndurtrial Stator 


Correlations supplied with the 
above chart (B-3 in the Com- 
munity Civics Series) include the 
following: 

“Being a Citizen’ by Louise Capen (American 
Book Co.) Chapter 6, pg. 174. 

“Social Living” by Landis & Landis (Ginn & 
Co.) Chapter 14, p. 213-214. 

“American Democracy Today & Tomorrow” by 
Goslin, Storin & Goslin (Harcourt Brace & Co.) 
Chapter 6, pg. 107. 

“American Government’ by Magruder (Allyn & 
Bacon) Chapter 35, pg. 624. 








SOCIAL STUDIES CHARTS 


* : a 
This valuable correlation service integrates up-to-date facts 


on the charts with 


curriculum 


materials at no. extra cost. 


Abstract social problems become concrete! The National 
Forum Social Studies Series consists of 155 charts in 5 sec- 


tions: (1) Economics, (2) 


Sociology, (3) Government, 


(4) Community Civics and (5) World Problems; plus 5 copies 
each of the Teacher’s Supplement and the Topic Index. Com- 
plete details and a sample correlation supplied on request. 


Write today! 


Also request the circular on National Forum’s all-around Personal 
Guidance Program for high school students. 


NATIONAL FORUM INC. 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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History and adventure await you in 
Canada’s Keystone Province. An- 
cient landmarks of Indian and 
pioneer days, romantic legends of 
the roaring North-West, every kind 
of sport and play—set in a perfect 
vacation theatre . . . pine-rimmed 
lakes cradled in rocky slopes melting 
into rolling prairies. This year, come 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVEN- 
TURE"—to Maniteba—for an unfor- 
gettable vacation. 


YOURS FREE! 
Beautifully illustrated 36-page book 


containing the 
> story behind the 
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By RUTH LEMBKE 


Sixth Grade Teacher 
Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Puddle- 
Jumping 
Fun 


A Teacher Who Pilots 
Her Own “Magic Carpet” 


RAVELING anywhere by any means 

is exciting, but even a short distance 
in a two-cylinder Cub J-3 is an experi- 
ence one never forgets. It’s worth every 
hour of the ground-school time and the 
hours coming and going to and from 
airports, getting in the flying needed 
for the coveted private pilot’s license. 

From Midwest at General Mitchell 
Field in Milwaukee, where we hangar 
our plane, we taxied to the gas pit, re- 
fueled, reved up the motor, checked 
the magnetos, and waited. As tower 
instructions came over the radio, “Cub 
73, clear for take-off,” we eased for- 
ward on the stick, gave full throttle, 
eased gently back, and felt the lift of 
the plane. 

We banked to the left, heading our 
trim little “puddle-jumper” south. Lake 


Michigan is te wide a puddle for our 
|single engine land plane to jump in 


one hop. 
With CAVU (ceiling and visibility 
unlimited), Racine, Kenosha, Glen- 


view Naval Training Station -soon 
spread out beneath us. A P-51 from 
the Training Station whizzed by us as 
if we were standing still. We flew 
along the edge of the lake. Suburbs of 
Chicago appeared. Outer Drive, with 
its streams of traffic flowing both ways, 
writhed like a giant python. The Adler 
Planetarium stretched out into the lake 
like a finger pointing across to Michi- 
gan. On the right below us tall build- 
ings came up to greet us. Luckily the 
east wind carried the city’s smoke west, 
revealing the white Wrigley Building, 
Steven’s Hotel, and Tribune Tower. 
Rounding the bend of the lake we 








They made a flying trip to Detroit, 


headed into the wind, over Gary, Indi- 
ana, Even in the sunshine we could see 
fire belch forth from the huge furnaces, 

At La Porte, Indiana, we landed to 
refuel, and chatted with the girls from 
the Stinson which landed just before 
us. They too were headed for Detroit. 
We checked our positions and took of 
again. Our course took us_ northeast 
now, diagonally across the _ neatly 
plotted sections on the earth below ws. 
The sun disappeared. The sky became 
overcast. The ceiling began to lower. 
Soon, too soon, we were in what vet- 
eran pilots call “pea soup.” We altered 
our position, flying straight north. Bat- 
tle .Creek, the closest airport, lay d:- 
rectly north, according to our reckon- 
ing. Between periods of being unable 
to see the ground or the sky, with 
clouds and fog completely enveloping 
us, we caught welcome glimpses of the 
earth. Just when we thought we ought 
to be nearing Battle Creek, the weather 
cleared slightly, showing the airport of 
the cereal city. After we landed the 
weather kept us grounded for 45 min- 
utes. 

Then we were off again, this time 
straight east. Circling the Municipal 
Airport we waited for instructions to 
land. They came and we glided in. Ow 
wheels touched just five hours after the 
take-off in Milwaukee. We taxied after 
a jeep which guided us to the tie-down 
area. With our bags we rode in the jeep 
to the administration building. The ait 
port limousine service took us to the 
Book Cadillac Hotel. 

On a side-trip to Canada’s Windsor 
Airport we saw a British Moth. Courte 
sies included a flight in the Mob 
about Windsor, where we looked north 
west across the Detroit River into the 
United States from Canada. 

Contacts made while one flies a sm 
plane are genuine and lasting. A “}! 
stick” of a little Cub is a bewitching 
wand which carries one above 
earth like a magic carpet out of 
fabulous tales of the Arabian Nights 
The only difference is that the sticks 
real, and you too can go. 
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English in Wisconsin 
(Concluded from page 8-T) 


frost, Bernard DeVoto, A. B. Guthrie, 


Jr, and Edith Mirrielees. 


According to readers’ poll of The 
New Colophon, book collectors’ quar- 
terly, living American authors most 
likely to be considered immortal by the 
year 2000 are Eugene O'Neill, Sinclair 
Lewis, Robert Frost, Ernest Heming- 
way, Carl Sandburg, John Steinbeck, 
T. S. Eliot, H. L.Mencken, George San- 
tayana, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Among the Councils 


C. X. Dowler, Tulsa, Okla., sends names 
of the Oklahoma Council officers. Ward 
Green, former N.C.T.E. v.p., is exec. sec.; 
Carolyn Bagby, Ponca: City, chairman, ele- 
mentary div.; Opal Ford, Lawton, sec.; 
Ruth Scott, Enid, chairman, high school 
div.; Aggie Boyet, Durant, sec.; Mildred L. 
McCracken, Chickasha, college chairman; 
Margaret Elliott, Chickasha, sec. Officers 
of Tulsa English club are: Ruth Knepper 
and Margaret Kelley, co-chairmen; Ethel 
F. Crate, sec.; Beulah Goeppinger, treas. 


Congratulations to Washington State 
English teachers Dorsey Shore, Milton; 
Altha Kirst, Wapato; Alice Satre, Arling- 
ton, on their election to the Washington 
Education Assn. Board of Directors. . . . 
Angela Broening, former NCTE president, 
assistant director of the attractive Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education. . . . Harold 
Anderson, former NCTE president, chair- 
man of the Council’s active Committee on 
Public Relations who has built the Coun- 
cil membership up to 11,722 members. 
... Ward Green, Tulsa. Okla., director of 
English, and Jess Hudson, Tulsa curricu- 
lum director, for the student handbook 
Write It Right. 


New Georgia Council officers elected are: 
Mrs. O. G. Pruitt, Homer, pres.; Thelma 
Wilson, Fort Valley, v.p.; Jean Durham, 
Rome, sec.; W. B. King, Fort Gaines, 
treas... . Paul Farmer reports the Georgia 
meeting a great success. . . . Lennox Grey, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., spoke 
on “What It Means to Be a Good Reader 
Today.” “The ultimate mark of the good 
reader,” Dr. Grey said, “is the scope of the 
ental environment he establishes, against 
which he can fit what he reads.” 


We congratulate new Virginia Assn. of 
Teachers of English officers: pres., Grady 
Garrett, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond; v.p., Frances Armistead, George 
Washington High School, Alexandria; sec.- 
teas, Charles Carden, Petersburg High 
School, Petersburg . . . Harry L. Walen of 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass., 
editor, New England Association’s The 
English Leaflet, carries on ably the tradi- 
tion of other distinguished editors: James 
Michener, author of Pulitzer-prize and now 
the Broadway hit, Tales of the South Pa- 
cific, and Richard Pearson, former high 
school textbook editor at Harper’s and now 
Macmillan’s educational dept. director. 



















































At a Fare You'll Gladly Pay-:° 
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BUS SYSTEM * ‘ 


TRAVEL TRAILWAYS 
For the Vacation TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


VISIT AMERICA’S FAVORITE PLEASURE AND PLAYGROUNDS 
WITH TRAILWAYS LOW FARES ... See more for less while en- 
joying such TRAILWAYS features as.sightseeing at scenery-level from 
a soft-cushioned reclining seat; the pleasant informality and fun of 
making new friends; or the wonderful satisfaction of contentedly rest- 
ing the miles away while an expert TRAILWAYS driver brings the 
big, safety-colored bus smoothly to your destination. 

The fare chart below shows a few examples of how little it costs to 
travel by TRAILWAYS. Similar low fares are in effect to all points on 
TRAILWAYS great nationwide network of famous routes. 

For complete information on fares, schedules, tours and charters, con- 
sult the phone book for your friendly local TRAILWAYS Agent or write 
Department 19-S, NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Tralways Sewee the Halon 























Hurry, while they last! Get your beautiful copy 
of TRAILWAYS famous VACATION-AND-PLAY 
U. S. A. map. 3 ft. x 2 ft., brilliant, colorful, perfect 
for framing, Only 25¢ with coupon below, 


7.0 National Trailways Bus System 





21.15) 13.0 I 185 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 19-S, Chicago 1, Ill. 
no i Please send me large (for framing) map i 

and/or FREE information, as checked. i 

1835 D | snelose 25c. Send Vacation-and-Play U.S.A. (mar) | 

D Additional Information on TRAILWAYS i 

O TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS 1 

4.05 y 1 

Name (Please prinl). 2... ncceccccccccaccecce “| 

4745 | Address..-.--------- enccecccecocccccesse - 1 

City & Zone -ccceewnnnnceececcess Stote -.... ° ! 
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SWITZERLAND 


. + has everything! 





For your best-of-all holidays, 
visit Switzerland this summer. 
Scenic mountain and lakeside re- 
sorts, Old World cities welcome 
you with traditional hospitality. 
Accommodations for every bud- 
get. Wonderful food. Full pro- 
gram of events. No Swiss visa. 
Ask your travel agent about low 
rate Holiday and Season Tickets. 
Or, write us direct: Dept. ST. 


1 NATIONAL 


\ \ I\\ TOURIST 


OFFICE 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 66] MARKET STREET 





SWISSAIR——— 


awed +6 


Switzerland and Europe 


You fly “on time” with Swissair, 
the airline of watch-like precision. 
From take-off to arrival—friendly 
Swiss hospitality, excellent cuisine. 
Flights leave New York to Geneva 
and Zurich every Sunday in May, 
every Sunday and Wednesday 
after June Ist. Connections to all 
leading European cities, the Near 
East, Africa. Return accommoda- 
tions guaranteed. No Swiss visa. 


See your travel agent or 


-cfwissair —— 
THE AIRLINE OF SWITZERLAND 


General Agents: KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
572 Fifth Ave., New York 19 ¢ Phone PL 7483 





French National Railroads Photo 


Tour buses in France fold back tops for sight- 
seers. Inter-country tours are back in Europe, 
led by Blue Cars, Ltd., and Linjebuss (Sweden). 


Student Essay Contest Winner 


and Teacher to Switzerland 


What do you do when the student 
winning a national essay contest and 
the teacher companion for the trip to 
Switzerland turn out to be a girl and 
a man? This Hollywoodish result faced 
the American Society for Friendship 
with Switzerland, Inc., when the judges’ 
ballots were counted on a national es- 
say contest announced earlier in the 
year by Scholastic Teacher. 

The girl is Ann Schuyler Hamlen of 
Nott Terrace High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Her teacher is Bernard F. 
Haake. Ann’s essay on’ “Swiss Neu- 
trality” was voted best among 1,800 
submitted. Final entries had been 
screened from 10,000 by pupils in 
1,247 schools in all states, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. One hundred other prize 
winners received Swiss watches. Many 
others received honorable mention, 

The Society solved its dilemma. 
When Ann and Mr. Haake fly to 
Switzerland via Swissair for a two to 
three week stay, a representative of 
the Society will chaperone Ann. They 
will bé warmly welcomed and toured 
through Switzerland. 


WANTED: 


Travel Tales by teachers and librarians. | | 
Nine $25 prizes are waiting for winners in | 
the 1949-50 Scholastic Travel Award Con-'| 
| test. Award manuscripts published: For de- 
| tails write to Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











Reader Albert Field tells us hell 
conduct a nine-week bicycle tour 
through seven western European coun- 
tries this summer with five to seven 
boys. All costs, including plane trans- 
portation, covered by $1,000 fee. Few 
applications open. Write directly to 
Mr. Field at Cohkwabia Grammar 
Sehool, 5 West 93rd St., New York 
City. 














MILLS COLLEGE 
ia California } 


1949 SUMMER SESSION 

5 July — 13 August 
(For men and women—resident and non-resident 
PROGRAMS 


Child Development 

Mary Woods Bennet, Frances-Ruth 

strong, Em Eccles jonws, Betty Jean Hui 
Creative Art Worksh 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi William A. Gaw 

Carlton Ball, Alfiei Neumeyer, Robe 

R. Coleman, Mary Ann Ellison 

and Guid Workshop 

Hilda *rhrelkeld, Margaret Crosby 
Home Economics Workshop 

ye Bates, Flora ™ Thurston, Dore 

ewis 





Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Persis H. Cowan, Marion Jenkins, Ver 
Kimball, Marjorie Long, Ruth Sarson 
a Sarson, Meidel Applegate, Lois 
i 


la Maison Francaise 
Albert Béguin, Gerald Maurois, Made. 
leine Milhaud, Claude de Messiere 
Regine Br've du Planty 
Music 
Egon Petri, Darius Milhaud, Budapes 
String Quartet, Luther Marchant, Put- 
nam Aldrich, Alexander Libermann 
Theatre and Dance 
Arch Lauterer, Henry J. Kurth, ir 
tricia George. Henry Glass, L. tae 
Stephens 
The United States House 
Vera Micheles Dean, 
Alfred Frankenstein 
Resident fee—tuition, board, room, health 
services $250,00 


Write for catalog. 
Office of the Summer Session 


MILLS COLLEGE -Oakland, California 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1949 
Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 20—July 29 
offers’ 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 





Counseling 
Rural Education 
Music, Physical Education 
Delightfu: Residence Fi 
Director of Summer Session 


Occidental College 
Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 


THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL — 


Saltillo, Mexico 


6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutos 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. @ 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. api 
Housing . arranged by school in 
homes. Students may enter under gradual 
undergraduate, or high school sto 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M.Custer,P2-Box 41 3.Selie yO 


MORNINGSIDE “COLLEGE 
SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 
A four-year Liberal Arts co-educational ¢0 
Summer Sessions—June 6 and luly 8 
Fall Registrati September 13. 1949 





For complete information write: 
MR. PAUL B. CLARK 


Director of Admissions 
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LLEGE 


Make the BURLINGTON HOTEL 3 
your Washington headquarters! 


@ Clean, modern @ Reasonable 


rooms rates 
@ Convenient @ Delicious 
location food 


These are the features that make the 


” Burlington one of Washington’s finer 
hotels. Whether your visit is for business 3 
or for pleasure, for a day or a month, $ 

ition you'll find the Burlington is an ideal 


, hides ¥ place to stay. 








pssion RATES: 
> SINGLE, $3 to $6; 
lifornia DOUBLE, $4 to $10 
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1949 Tours—Workshops 


tions Studies Workshop, at geno 
N. Y., July 6—Aug. 12. Similar workshop 
at 100th St. Community Center, N. Y. C. 


Rutgers U. (New Jersey) also offers 
Human Relations workshop—same time. 


A.A.A. offers free tuition one-week semi- 
nars in driver education and training at 
Columbia, George Peabody College, U. of 
Ill., U. of Cal. Write colleges for details. 


Washington, D.C.’s Catholic University 
program includes creative writing, teacher 
preparation, marriage and family living 
workshops. 


Linjebuss, Swedish Bus Lines, offers 
moderate 1949 European bus tours from 
$270—13-day—Austria, Switzerland, etc. 
(630 Fifth Ave., New York City. ) 


If you're lured by the sound of castenets, 
consider a 65-day group study tour at the 
University of Madrid, Spain. For under a 
thousand dollars you can take grad or 
undergrad courses in art, lit., history, or 
philosophy, with sightseeing included. 
Write Spanish Student Tours, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., an- 
nounces its ninth annual Eastern Coopera- 
tive Recreation School—August 14-27. 


Geography air-tour of southwest U. S. 
will bring you four units credit from Fres- 
no State College (Fresno, Cal.). Study 
tour (by plane and bus) will cover im- 
portant geographical areas; stress social, 
economic, and physical geography. Two 
weeks—$318. Write Calvon McKim, at the 
college. 

a 


Harvard announces a special six-week 
education program for teachers with lim- 
ited summer vacations—July 5 to Aug. 13 
(co-ed). 

a 


French, German, Russian, and Spanish 
are the subject fields of this summer’s 
Colby-Swarthmore Summer School of Lan- 
guages. For seven weeks (June 27-Aug. 
15) on the Colby campus at Waterville, 
Maine, academic and social activities are 
keyed to a better understanding of the 
language and culture studied. Total ex- 
penses under $300. Full details from John 
F. McCoy, at the college. 


35-T 





17th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Preliminary Short Course in Painting 

at Banff, June 27th-July 9th, 1949 

Regular Summer Session at Banff 

July 12th-August 20th, 1949 

Jasper Class in Painting, July 20th-Aug. 26th 

Courses offered in main summer session: 
Art including professional class, Piano and Choral 
Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, 
Ballet, Weaving and —, Leathercraft, and Oral 

rench. 


For calendar write: Director, Extension Depart. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 











ton, Alberta, Canada 








See Master Coupon 
page 38-T 











FOR A DELIGHTFULLY 


VISIT COLORFUL CUBA, 
HISTORIC VENEZUELA 


SO NEAR WHEN YOU FLY LAV! 


Special Low Rates to Students and 
Teachers 

Have a gay and interesting va- 
cation in Cuba and Venezuela 
... and gain extra hours of va- 
cation time by flying LAV! Just 
5 hours to Havana—just 5 hours 
more to Caracas! 


Leave New York at 6 p.m. 
aboard a luxurious modern LAV 
Constellation. Ar- 
rive Havana 11 
p-m. same day, 
arrive Caracas 
6:30 a.m. 
next day, 
with no 
change of 
, plane en- 
—/ route! 


Plan NOW 
for your 
Caribbean 
summer 
vacation. 
4 Mail this 
< coupon 


~ TODAY! 







1 

LAV, The Venezuelan Airline 

| 781 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: Please tell me how | can spend a 
glorious summer vacation in Cuba and Vene- 

| zuela; also about LAV’s faster service and 

| special low rates for students and teachers. 

| 

i 





School or College. 


City 





State. 








Linea Arropostat VENEZOLANA 


THE VENEZUELAN AIRLINE 
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Middle West Open House 


OU need an acute nose for history 
and literature fully to enjoy the 


Middle West. Here wealth left no great 
houses nor war its scars 

Yet in this, the heartland of America, 
you can relive the coming of the pio- 
neers in the Wilderness Road Settle- 
ment, Schoenbrun Village, Fort Recov- 
ery, Lincoln’s New Salem. You can 
savor the “melting pot” in Norwegian, 
Swiss, and German show towns. 


OHIO 
i 

. Paul Lawrence Dunbar Home: Dayton 

. Schoenbrun Village: New Philadelphia 

. Ft. Recovery (Restoration) 

. Serpent Mount Park: Locust Grove 

. Rufus Putnam House: Marietta 

. Taft House: Cincinnati 


President Hayes Home: Fremont 


KENTUCKY 
8. 
9. 


Liberty Hall (Jefferson design): Frankfort 
Ashland (Henry Clay), Hopeland (Gen. Mor- 
gan), race horse farms: Lexington 
Wilderness Road Settlement: London 


. “My Old Kentucky Home” Mansion: Bards- 


town 
Gen. Wm. O. Butler Homestead: Carrollton 
Audubon Park and Museum: Henderson 


INDIANA 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


Lanier Mansion: Madison 
Wm. Henry Harrison House: Vincennes 
Frontier Post Restoration: Mitchell 


Benjamin Harrison, James Whitcomb Riley 
ty » eat it. 





Gen. Lew Wallace House: Crawfordsville 
Limberlost Park (Gene Stratton Porter) 
Studebaker Transport. Museum. South Bend 


MICHIGAN 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Edison Inst., Greenfield Village: Dearborn 
Cranbrook Art Academy: BI field Hills 
Furniture Museum: Grand Rapids 
National Music Camp: Interlochen 
Mackinac Island State Park (Restoration) 





WISCONSIN 


26. 
. The Dells (Summer Indian Pageant) 

. Republican Party Birthplace: Ripon 

. Little Norway Restoration: Mount Horeb 
. Villa Louis Mansion: Prairie du Chien 


Nuremburg Village Restoration: Elcho 


1OWA 


31. 
32. 
35. 


Little Brown Church in the Dale: Nashua 
Norwegian Historical Museum: Decorah 
Clock Exhibit, Dvorak House: Spillville 


MINNESOTA 


34. 


Lindbergh House: Mendota 


35. Open iron mines: Hibbing 
36. Viking rune stone: Alexandria 


NORTH DAKOTA 
37. T. R. Roosevelt Cabin: Bismarck 
38. Verendrye National M ft 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

39. Mentor Graham House (Lincoln’s teacher): 
Blount 

40. Rushmore National Monument 

41. Pettigrew Museum: Sioux Falls 


NEBRASKA 
42. Boys Town 
43. Arbor Lodge: Nebraska City 


KANSAS 

44. Fort Riley 

45. Reinsch Rose Gardens: Topeka 
46. John Brown Cabin: Osawatomie 


MISSOURI 

47. Truman Birthplace: Lamar 

48. Geo. Wash. Carver Birthplace: Carthage 

49. Harold Bell Wright hills: Lake Taneycome 

5C. Air Opera, Anheuser-Busch Brewery, Old 
Court House (Dred Scott): St. Louis 

51. Mark Twain Home: Hannibal 


ILLINOIS 

52. Cahokia Indian mounds: East St. Louis 
53. Old State Capital: Vandalia 

54. Lincoln Home: Springfield 

55. New Salem (Lincoln Village) State Park 
56. Starved Rock State Park (Indian Fort) 
57. U. S. Grant Home: Galena 
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HERE'S DOUBLE - BARRELLED 


Good News For You! 


EXTRA SERVICES AT NO CHARGE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


NEXT TERM 
NEXT TERM 


NEXT TERM 


NEXT TERM 


Your classroom subscription to any Scholastic magazine entitles 
you to extra materials and services at NO EXTRA CHARGE 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK subscribers will receive a special 
reference issue—‘Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.” (See 
announcement below—‘‘$600 For Your Ideas.’’) 


Teachers using SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK may also obtain, on 
request, two bronze Social Studies Awards Keys. A limited number of these are 
available for immediate delivery. Write your request on the margin of the order card. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH annual (two-semester) subscribers will receive the 64- 
page workbook, PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. One copy for each student 
subscriber. PEQ kits, including Word Wizard buttons, are available on request. 
Check the “PEQ” box on the order card. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK subscribers may obtain the free 
loan of an instructional sound motion picture (16-mm.) from the new curriculum- 
integrated series, “The World and Its Peoples.” The order card lists the choice of 
films for delivery, as you specify, next fall. CQ materials and Word Wizard buttons 
are available on request. Check the “CQ” box on the order card. 


ALL TEACHERS NOW SUBSCRIBING HAVE BEEN SENT RENEWAL ORDER CARDS BY FIRST CLASS MAIL 


By sending us this card now, you will be sure to receive the first issues of 


your Scholastic magazine during the opening week of school next fall. 


Incidentally; are you taking advantage of the low rates when LITERARY 
CAVALCADE is ordered in combination with another Scholastic maga- 
zine .. <a saving of 35¢ per subscription. To effect this saving, check the 
combination you wish to receive under “Special Combination Rates.” 








a 


Write and give us your suggestions for this special 
issue. Write down your idea(s) and then explain 
in 75 words or less how your experience shows that 
they will help students to better understand current 
affairs. All teachers are eligible, and may submit 1 


When you send your ideas, please be sure to give your Name; 
Subject taught; Grade; School; Address; Home address; City; Zone; State. 


$600 FOR YOUR IDEAS ! ! ! 
5 AWARDS of $50 each * 


We want your ideas for the contents of the Special Reference Issue, 
“Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.” 





10 AWARDS of $25 each * 20 AWARDS of $5 each 


to 5 ideas. The deadline for mailing your ideas is 
June 14, 1949. The judges of this contest will be 
the editors and advisors of Scholastic Magazines. 
Winners will be notified by mail and announced . 


in the September SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. 


















THREE AUTHORITATIVE FILMSTRIPS 
Picture Stories of ANCIENT EGYPT 


ANCIENT GREECE e ANCIENT ROME 
65-75 frames each, silent, Sipait @& eititm learning guide 
First three ¢p an authentic series offering correlation of 
Social Studie# with Visual Arts and Language Arts on the 
fourth and fifth grade levels. Produced in Cleveland by 
Ann V. Horton and Ruth N. Thompson. 
$3.00 each or six for $15.00 FOB New York 
FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Division 
303 East 7lst Street, New York 21, New York 


The 
MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


For select iti in pri 
Registration | by personal Hotels = 


28 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone LOngacre 3-0591 


Europe a Bicyclette 
(Concluded from page 21-T) 





if you go to Burgundy, be sure to visi 
a wine cave. v 
Out in the country we can think 














Mountain Region, 
California, we can find it for you. 


411 WESTON BLDG. 38 
30th Year 





Name 


School 





if it is a position im 


TEACHERS! ;,. 


Oregon, 


Midwest, 
Washington, or 


Recky 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


CLINTON, JA. 
MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


VISUAL MATERIALS 


for study of 
South = — America 


American Histor: 


Study Prints In full color ‘eunen 


with printed Manuals. 
(Catalog upon request) 
LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 
422 East Ranchito Street 
E! Monte. California 








This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ. 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Practical English; 


Please print. 


Travel 


Free Literature 
[] AMERICAN AIRLINES p. 
14-1. 


[] AMERICAN RAILROADS 
p. 19-Sr. and p. 11 Jr. 

[] BURLINGTON HOTEL p. 
35-T. 

(0 CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD p. 2-T. 


(1 CANADIAN STEAMSHIP 
LINE p. 22-T. 


(1 CANADIAN GOVT. TRAV. 


EL BUREAU p. 27-1. 

( EASTERN AIRLINES pp. 4, 
5-1. 

(0 GREYHOUND p. 27-Sr. 

[ INDIANA DEPT. OF COM 


MERCE AND PUBLIC RE 
LATIONS p. 30-T. 

(] MANITOBA TRAVEL BU- 
REAU p. 32-T. 

(D NATIONAL TRAILWAYS 
p. 33-T 

(1 NEW YORK CENTRAL 
SYSTEM p. 13-T. 

C) PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS pp. 10, 11-T. 

( PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
p. 28-T. 


(] SANTA FE RAILWAY p. 
25-T. 


Jr.-Junior Scholastic. 


0) SWISSAIR p. 34-T. 


([j SWISS NATIONAL TOUR. 
IST OFFICE p. 34-T. 


(1) TANNER GRAY LINE p. 
24-1. 


( UNITED AIRLINES p. 29-T. 


(1) VENEZUELAN AIRLINES 
p. 35-T. 


Schools 


Free Catalogues 
(1 DALCROZE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC p. 31-T. 


() INTERAMERICAN SUM- 
MER SCHOOL p. 34-T. 


() MILLS COLLEGE p. 34-7. 


C) MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
p. 34-T. 
(] U. OF ALBERTA p. 35-T. 


In General 
[] AMERICAN TRUCKING 
CO. p. 3-Sr. and 21-Jr. 


BITUMINOUS COAL p. 39-T. 
(] Free copies: Pertinent 
Facts about Coal. 
COLUMBIA RECORDS p. 23-1. 
(] Info: You Are There, | 
Can Hear It Now series. 
FLORY FILMS p. 38-T. 


[CD Details on social studies 
filmstrips. 


Position 


LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 
p. 38-T. 


(D Free booklet: visual ma- 
terials on L.A. 
MUTUAL LIFE p. 20-1. 


() Free booklet for men: 
The Career for Me. 


NATIONAL FORUM p. 31-T. 


0 Details on social studies 
charts. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU p. 31-T. 


(] Free lit.: Practical tests 
for Eng. teachers. 


PRATT LIGHTING p. 31-1 


[J Details on lighting equip- 
ment. 


RALEIGH CYCLE DISTRIBU. 
TORS p. 26-T. 


C) Free bicycle catalogue. 
REVERE CAMERA p. 40-1. 


[J Info on 16 mm. motion 
picture projector; cam- 
eras. 

STATE FINANCE p. 35-T. 

(] Info: Confidential Borrow 
by Mail plan. 


THREE DIMENSION CO. p. 
28-T. 


(] Free bulletin. 
Rate Controller. 


Reading 





School E 








State 





This coupon valid fer twe months. 


May, 1949 





nothing better: than to buv fruit ag yg 
ride by a market, a wonderful Freng 
Camembert cheese, a loaf of bread, 
iug of wine, and you're ready for pig 
in a field. For travel through 
towns where we were advised not 
drink the water, we found an ideal 
stitute—jus de raisin (the large, 
small bottles) which is unfe 
grape juice—very refreshing. ; 

True to the French temperamer 
French hostels are often more careftes 
(i.e., less efficient) than those in E 
land. Three different organiza 
sponsor hostels, or les auberges de 
jeunesse. 

The fashionable center of the 
in the summer is the Riviera 
Cannes to Nice. Warning: This is 
lv resort territory with correspon 
prices. Personally we prefer_the quiet 
more picturesque Rivierian haunts wher 
the French themselves spend their hy 
days between Cannes and Marse 

When you arrive in Paris, set ¢ 
the Left Bank near the Sorbonne to fin 
a pension (with three meals) for 
a dollar a day. Those who search 
also uncover low-cost, colorful restan 
rants. In Paris, however, be prepared 
find prices in most restaurants and sto 
comparatively high. 

In Switzerland costs are also hi 
but everything in Switzerland is effici 
and pleasant and hostels are no excey 
tion. For a smooth ride, we recomm 
biking along Lake Geneva from La 
sanne to Geneva. If it’s Alpine huts a 
mountain climbing vou’re after, set 0 
to such cities as Montreaux, Bern, 6 
Interlaken. 

All tourists go to Venice, but do 
iniss Florence, and try to get out tot 
hill towns nearby. You'll go to F 
And if you are entering or leaving lt 
by way of France, a bike trip along 
Italian Riviera between Genoa and 
French border may be in order, Mae 
of northern Italy is hilly, so buses ( 
third class trains) will be your mil 
means of transportation (put bik 
aboard). We found lodgings in a sm 
aubergo for under a dollar. 

We stopped off in Portugal ont 
flight home from Rome to New Yom 
Lisbon and environs are the most idé 
spot we found for sunning on beaut 
beaches (two-piece swimming % 
banned! ). You'll also want to visit a1 
auction in Cascaes and bike back i 
the mountains to Sintra, the town Bi 
loved for its Moorish culture. | 
planned to dip into Spain, but did 
make it. We hope vou do. 
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n think of This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
ruit as you coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 
ful Freng plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads for miles 
f bread, from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 
a pe: ™) and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 


bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 


sed not by far the use of these costly facilities. 
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search wi Newest thing in laundries —for washing coal! In this Noe housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
rful ap coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- _ like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
prepared ti 


purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- _ his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
- leo top. Only then is it graded for size by machine-operated _ their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 
dis effic screens before shipment. generally is on the increase. 
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Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
of America’s great industries—and we’ve prepared an 
accurate, timely book, Pertinent Facts About. Coal, 
to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its 


ugal on t ; 

. New You Many developments. For your free copies, mail the Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
e most ide coupon today. : Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
on beauti Please send me free copies of 

naming sd » PERTINENT Facts ABouT COAL. 

to visit ail! ; U ous COAL (PLEASE PRINT) 

vie BITUMIN ow irs 





» town By BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 
culture. A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION City Zone State 
1, but aid Wasuincton 5, D. C. Name of School 











UMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 























‘‘Mom! We had sound movies right 
in our room this morning, and 
/ ran the projector !"’ 


“'We had movies in our r Age 


too! All about Eskimos. Schools, ¢ 
Do you know...” 





anythin 
what d 
or at < 


talk ab 





REVERE BRINGS MORE SOUND MOVIE “or : 
TO MORE STUDENTS 


convers 

‘ gang, 

A new era in visual education has been born! With t Say, “1 
advent of Revere Sound Projector at only $299.50, schoo more a) 


no longer are compelled to revolve their visual instrueti 9 L 
programs around a single projector. Films now can and ot 
shown in the individual classrooms, coordinating the of topic 
more closely with textbook assignments. conver: 

current 


Because the Revere projector is exceptionally poi an 
and easy to operate, teachers can safely delegate projec] |, ding 
operation to students, leaving themselves free for t ularly 





EASY TO CARRY educational aspects of sound film presentation. conver: 
Project 1 speake ; 
combined in single unit Yes, Revere has opened a new era in visual educati 3. D 
Saaee op hs vg 50 Let your Revere dealer show you how your schools af or 
$ enjoy its benefits. Phone him today for a demonstrati4 — 
REVERE CAMERA Company «+ Cuicaco 16 P 
board 
(Radio 
EASY TO OPERATE superst 
Fingertip controls easy vacatio 
to see and ee ee clothin 
4-point t i 
vt IC ODCKPrC \« 
Practic 
“Ploulee-Tine” ct 
6 MM Lhealre-Drw€ SOUND PROS L J 
c 


